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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, int London, W C. 
D= war scare to brighten our breakfast tables. The 

very imposing joint naval demonstration of 
the Great Powers on the coast of Montenegro is presum- 
ably still taking place, but the newspapers have forgotten 
about it, which, after all, was perhaps the best thing 
they could do. It has always been a well-understood 
axiom of European policy that when the Concert demon- 
strates, or even threatens to demonstrate, in this parti- 
cular fashion anywhere in the Eastern waters of the 
Mediterranean, the party against whom they are demon- 
strating promptly climbs down and apologises without 
the expenditure of a single round of ammunition. But 
unfortunately Montenegro has refused to climb down, 
and has thus brought about a situation for which the 
existing code of international etiquette does not provide. 
In the long run, of course, she will have to give way, but 
in the meantime no one knows exactly what the next 
step ought to be, and until they do the less said about 
the great demonstration the better. 

* * * 








URING the past week there has been no fresh 


The truth is that the authority and prestige of the 
Powers in relation to the Balkan Allies, as a whole, are 
in a most parlous condition. The assured tone of the 
communications, in which the former dictate their will 
as to the terms of peace, covers a very real and well- 
founded anxiety as to what will happen if the Allies 
should decline to accept their intervention. It is one 
thing to draft a compromise which a conference of am- 
bassadors sitting in London can be persuaded to accept, 
quite another to enforce that compromise by active mili- 
tary and naval measures. Apart altogether from the 
intrinsic difficulties of carrying on a joint campaign 


against a huge allied army of seasoned and victorious 
troops, there is much more than an even chance that 
before the campaign actually began there would be an 
all-round exchange of partners, and the ultimate com- 
binations would be quite different from those so satis- 
factorily arranged in London. Consequently the Powers 
must look for some other sanction for their interference 
than that of mere armed force, and in so far as the 
Montenegrin incident may serve as a practical reminder 
of this fact, it possesses something more than a comic 


value. 
* * * 


The Belgian workmen, to the number of some hun- 
dreds of thousands, have gone on strike, not for higher 
wages or shorter hours, but against the fancy franchises 
which defraud the electoral majority of its power. It 
is called a “‘ General Strike,”’ but it differs from what is 
usually meant by that phrase in that it is really an un- 
controllable uprising of the members of the miners’ and 
other powerful trade unions; supported by Anseele and 
the Co-operators, but undertaken against the advice of 
the most prominent Socialist leaders, including Vander- 
velde and Huysmans. The trade unionists and co- 
operators are apparently showing great capacity for 
organisation in novel ways, and they are also showing 
that they are strong enough to dispense with “ mili- 
tancy,”” which their leaders: are doing their utmost to 
prevent. The workers’ forces in this fight for constitu- 
tional freedom are weakened by the abstention of the 
Catholics and the cleavage between Fleming and Wal- 
loon, but they have already succeeded in arousing public 
feeling against a Ministry which has allowed matters to 
come to this pass. As to the ultimate result, it would 
be unwise to hazard a prediction until it is seen whether 
the number of the strikers in the second week waxes or 


wanes, 
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The General Strike for a political object perplexes the 
middle-class man. Somehow or other, it does not seem 
fair. Why won’t the workman “ play the game,” and 
submit to be out-voted ? He does submit, with astonish- 
ing docility, when he believes himself to be fairly and 
squarely out-voted. But the General Strike, as we may 
one day discover in our own country, is the natural re- 
joinder to any attempt to go back on Democracy—to any 
device for defrauding the numerical majority of its ulti- 
mate power. The worst of general strikes, even when 
justified, is that they can seldom be made general enough. 
Robert Owen’s failure in 1833 left the weapon unused for 
sixty years. The Belgian General Strike of 1893 did, 
indeed, lead to the extension of the franchise, but only 
in the delusive manner now resented. Nine years later 
the Belgians tried again, and failed ; whilst the Swedish 
workmen, also out for manhood suffrage, had no greater 
success. The Dutch General Strike of 1903, a protest 
against an act of oppression, was a fiasco; and that of 
the Italian workmen in 1904, also in protest against 
oppression, though momentarily impressive, produced 
only reaction in Italian politics. The last attempt at a 
general strike, that of the Swedish workmen in 1909, was 
over wages; and, though 300,000 men came out, it 
failed completely. It is sometimes a duty to rebel, even 
if the rebellion fail; but it remains to be shown that the 
manual working wage-earners in any country where they 
are fully enfranchised can be got to strike with any more 
unanimity than they can be got to vote. 


* * * * 


The outstanding feature about China this week is the 
failure of the newspapers to keep us informed. The 
Times, usually so well posted, is now behind The Daily 
Telegraph in its Chinese news, but none of them know 
what is happening. We might at any rate be told 
whether Sun Yat Sen is still in Japan, or what are his 
movements ; what meetings are being held at Peking ; 
when the next session of the Parliament is announced to 
take place ; what Yuan Shi Kai himself, or Dr. Morrison 
(who knows the value of the Press), gives out for publi- 
cation; and what is the gossip of the Legation Quarter. 
The drift of opinion seems to have gone unexpectedly 
against Yuan Shi Kai; it is alleged that he refuses to 
recognise the supremacy of the Parliament, and Sun Yat 
Sen is believed to have withdrawn his support. Evi- 
dence compromising the Peking Government with regard 
to political assassinations may lead to difficulties in the 
way of its recognition with Yuan Shi Kai atits head. But 
that potentate is in the seat of authority at Peking, and 
a Parliament which should try to elect another as presi- 
dent would probably get short shrift. There seems 
some idea that the dangerous decision may be postponed, 
and the Parliament persuaded to occupy itself harmlessly 
and safely in framing a code of fundamental laws, 
Meanwhile Yuan Shi Kai can get no considerable advance 
—and the provincial governments are borrowing on their 
own account. 

* * * 


The complacency of the “ interests,” in.face of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s determination to cut all privilege and 
favour out of United States tariff legislation, may mean 





mischief or it may mean submission. It is most probably 
the latter. Vice-President Marshall indicated in a 
speech this week that the introduction of the income tax 
has provided the Democratic administration with a con- 
venient whip for the “ interests” if they should prove 
stubborn or selfish. One imagines that there might be 
even death duties. The President has been accused by 
Mr. Hearst, the “ Uncle Fiveheads ”’ of American jour- 
nalism, of learning his economics from the weekly edition 
of the British Times. For certain he did not learn this 
worldly wisdom there. At all events, the hint his Vice- 
President has dropped disposes of those curious calcula- 
tions by which the Press of both hemispheres has sought 
to balance a Treasury loss due to the reduced import 
duties by a gain on the income tax. For lower import 
duties may even increase the customs revenue; it is a 
sum that cannot be worked out at all until it is known to 
what extent the tariff reductions encourage importation. 
The income tax is there, not for balancing purposes, but 
to do what it has done already. It has silenced the 
“* interests.” 
* * * 


While Mr. Austen Chamberlain has been citing a recent 
debate in the Indian Viceroy’s Council as evidence that 
Imperial Preference is more alive than ever, The Times 
(discovering the report of the discussion ten days late) 
drives home with elaborate emphasis the extraordinary 
difficulties which India presents to any possible scheme 
of preference. Simple protection, which Indian poli- 
ticians demand, would act overwhelmingly against British 
manufacturers ; preference would benefit us, not India ; 
and the Empire “ could not demand the open door for its 
products in one great Asiatic market—the Chinese— 
while claiming a right to discriminate in its own favour in 
the Indian one.” But there is another point in the 
Indian debate which has been, discreetly perhaps, passed 
over on this side. The Finance Minister did not make 
a Tariff Reform pronouncement on behalf of Lord 
Hardinge’s Government. His caution was extreme. 
But he stressed one certainty : the impossibility of any 
fiscal devices which would raise the price of necessaries 
for those vast multitudes of India who exist on the sub- 
sistence line. 

* * * 


The spectacle of a Lord Chancellor and ex-War 
Minister ousting the President of the Board of Education 
from his rightful position as the exponent of Government 
policy with regard to education is not the least of the 
diversions of the political situation. Whilst we extend 
our sympathies to Mr. Pease, we are grateful to Lord 
Haldane for having dragged this Cinderella among the 
public services before the public gaze. The Lord Chan- 
cellor has none of the emotionalism of Mr. Lloyd George ; 
he is rather an “ intellectual” with a penchant for 
bureaucracy. His great virtue is that he takes a big 
sweep and brings within his range of vision every phase 
of education and all the existing types of institutions. 
His latest statement—an article in The Nation—contains 
little or nothing he has not said before ; but it is impor- 
tant in the sense that greater weight may be attached to 
the deliberately written word than to the word spoken in 
the inspiring atmosphere of largely attended meetings. 
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For the moment we are more particularly concerned 
with the only avowal the article contains as to the object 
of a national system of education. 


“ That future [of the nation] is now in no little 
peril, not because of any degeneration of the race, 
but because we have neglected means of preparing 
which are familiar to some of our competitors. If 
we are to preserve our lead we must repair our 
neglect. It is as essential to our safety that we 
should do so as it is that we should keep up a navy.” 


“Our competitors”’ in what? “our lead’ in what? 
“our safety’ against what—or whom? Unless the 
Lord Chancellor was merely uttering a string of thought- 
less clichés, we are forced to the conclusion that at the back 
of the proposed educational developments is an idea of 
more industrial and commercial “ greatness.” Even if 
we call it the maintenance of our supremacy, it resolves 
itself into nothing more than supremacy in the markets 
of the world on the one hand and in fighting force on the 
other. 
* * * 

It is true that the Lord Chancellor has spoken! of 
education as an “ affair of the spirit ’—that well-worn 
platitude so much repeated and so little believed—but 
his definition of the spirit would seem to be hardly the 
same as ours. We are not interested in a system of 
education the chief object of which is industrial and 
commercial predominance—more markets, more exports 
and imports, and, incidentally, more millionaires. Some 
of these things may be important, but none are essentials. 
An educational programme which aims simply at “ pre- 
serving our lead,”’ and so forth, adding fuel to the destruc- 
tive fire of modern industrialism, is not worth fighting 
for. The task of statesmanship is the development of 
an educational policy based upon the needs, not of the 
Wealth Producer, but of the Individual and the Citizen. 
Our conception of the purpose of education need include 
no idea of industrial supremacy, for if once the right 
point of view be adopted, our industrial needs may safely 
be left to take care of themselves. 

, * * ¥ 


Some of the junior members of the Government, 
encouraged no doubt by the success with which certain 
of their chiefs recently cross-examined the Marconi Com- 
mittee, seem to be under the impression that any old 
argument is good enough for the House of Commons. 
Last week it was Mr. Robertson and the Minimum Wage 
resolution. This week it is Mr. Ellis Griffith and the 
Stage Censorship motion. ‘“ The authors,” said Mr. 
Griffith, “‘ are in the minority. . . . As long as they are 
in a minority I do not think they can expect the House 
to pass legislation, etc.” This is surely unsurpassable. 
Until authors are in a majority they are not to expect 
Parliament to pay any attention to them! Mr. Robert 
Harcourt, who, by the way, is to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon the excellent speech in which he moved the 
resolution condemning the Censorship, never, we imagine, 
dared to hope for such a Ministerial confession of “ no 


9 


case. 
* * a 


She has not been forcibly fed. 
Mr. McKenna has put before the 


Mrs. Pankhurst is out. 
May we ask why ? 





country two views of forcible feeding. One is that it is 
a painless, salutary, and almost pleasant process, and 
that those who denounce it as disagreeable are liars. 
The other is that it is “ objectionable,” but must be 
retained for infliction on the more dangerous and 
refractory Suffragists. We offer Mr. McKenna his choice 
of these positions, and ask him again, politely but firmly, 
why was not Mrs. Pankhurst forcibly fed? To release a 
prisoner sentenced to three years’ imprisonment after a 
few days, when she could have been kept nourished by a 
painless, salutary, etc., etc., process is ridiculous. To 
retain an objectionable process specially for application 
to the most dangerous and refractory Suffragists, and 
then not to apply it to the most dangerous and refractory 
Suffragist that ever lived, is, if possible, more ridiculous. 
Moreover, the distinction bears an unfortunate but 
inevitable resemblance to the distinction said to be 
usually made by schoolboy bullies in their selection of 
the objects of their attention. 
* * * 


Mrs. Pankhurst has been released on condition that 
she comes back presently to be starved again. There 
are other conditions. Mrs. Pankhurst’s assent to these 
conditions has not been asked. It is as certain as any- 
thing mortal can be that she will not comply with these 
or any other conditions that Mr. McKenna may solemnly 
write on her ticket of leave. What then ? 

* * * 


We pointed out last week how silly and untenable are 
the conditions which the Government propose to attach 
to their Grant to the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. It now appears that they have not even ful- 
filled their purpose of buying off the wrath of the Irish 
Party. We do not mean that Mr. Dillon’s friends will 
make a casus belli of the Grant ; even had no conditions 
been attached, they would not have dared to risk Home 
Rule for the sake of the middleman. As they say, “‘ We 
hold the Government in the hollow of our hands, therefore 
we can do nothing.” But it isnow obvious that from the 
tactical, as well as from all other, points of view the 
Government might just as well have made a clean and 
graceful job of the affair as not. 

* + * 


A synopsis of the earlier proceedings appears in the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Irish Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, which was issued 
last Monday. On the 16th of November last year the 
Council of Agriculture approved the Report made by the 
Department to the Development Commissioners, recom- 
mending that any money available for agricultural 
co-operation should be given to the Department and 
administered by it. In January the Development Com- 
missioners rejected a Draft Scheme submitted them by 
the Department for the organisation of Co-operative 
Associations on the ground that this was not co-operation 
in the sense they felt bound to attach to the word. Mr. 
T. W. Russell’s Department then withdrew its applica- 
tion. The Development Commissioners proceeded to 
recommend that the I.A.O.S. should have the benefit of 
the Grant on certain conditions, including the nomina- 
tion of a number of representatives by the Department 
to act on the governing. body of the Society. The De- 
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partment having, in the first instance, reported un- 
favourably on the application of the I.A.O.S. for the 
Grant (which it wanted itself for “‘ non-controversial ”’ 
purposes) refused to be represented on the governing 
body of the Society. This plan consequently broke 
down, and the Government had either to ignore the 
views of the Development Commissioners or to snub Mr. 
Russell. It snubbed Mr. Russell. 


* * a 


Will Mr. William O’Brien, another of Mr. Dillon’s 
enemies, encouraged by Sir Horace Plunkett’s success, 
also try a fall with the Party? The introduction of a 
new Land Bill, maybe before Whitsuntide, is likely to 
delay the passage of Home Rule, especially if it is a far- 
reaching measure. Mr. O’Brien believes that the com- 
pletion of Land Purchase is more important than Home 
Rule, and may raise a struggle for precedence between 
the two Bills. But in this case the sympathies of those 
who are in a position to appreciate the real character of 
the issue will be with the Party. Thus we read in a 
“non-party ” Irish organ that “it is high time Irish 
farmers should understand that it is really the Socialist 
influence in the Cabinet that is responsible for the stop- 
ping of Land Purchase and the Anti-Irish finance of the 
Home Rule Bill.”” It follows that the first duty of all 
Irishmen, irrespective of politics, is to turn the present 
“* Socialistic ’’ Government out of office. How can 
Ireland, these critics ask, pay her way under a Home 
Rule Act designed by English Socialists when she has not 
paid her way in recent years under the beneficent Union ? 
when Conservatives are in power, on the other hand, 
Land Purchase will be completed, and there will be a 
very orgie of spending in Ireland. In other words, 
Ireland is to adopt once and for all the profession of 
mendicant ; whereby the main difficulty of Home Rule, 
that of finance, will be encouraged to grow year by year. 
The concern of these brilliant economists and financiers 
for the welfare of Ireland comes rather late in the day, 
and, in the circumstances, does not strike us as quite 
disinterested. As for Mr. O’Brien, his sincerity is not 
open to doubt ; but the notion that a bonus—to bridge 
the gulf between landlord and tenant—will settle the 
land question for ever is rather naive. To judge from 
the Irish Census Returns which appeared last week, 
peasant proprietorship has so far done little enough to 
check emigration. Since 1901 the population of Ireland 
has decreased by one-and-a-half per cent. 

» * * 


Another wretched man has been sentenced under the 
White Slave Act to eighteen months hard labour and a 
flogging. Here we have, at least, an end of the old pre- 
tence that “ these men think nothing of imprisonment ; 
the only thing they really fear is the lash.” If we believed 
that we should substitute flogging for imprisonment. As 
it is, we are careful to couple flogging with a sentence of 
imprisonment so severe that it is clear that our judges 
have no faith in the alleged deterrence of the lash. 
Meanwhile the traffic goes on in female hands; a few 
wretched pimps are flogged to keep up appearances ; not 
one of the multitude of traders, from lodging-house 
keepers to jewellers, milliners, afid shareholders in 
variety theatres with promefiades, whd make’ incomes 





by it, are molested or likely to be molested; and the 

wages of sin are as conspicuously higher than the wages 

of industry as ever. It is rather sickening, the whole 

business, especially the part played by indignant virtue. 
* * * 


We thank Mr. Massingham for his genial salute to us 
in his article in The Daily News on “ The Claims of 
Liberalism.”” Mr. Massingham emphasising his attach- 
ment to the Liberal Party always reminds us of Mr. 
Belloc, who emphasises his attachment to the Catholic 
Church by keeping us wondering how soon he will be 
excommunicated. In his endeavour to convince us that, 
although welcome, we are nevertheless superfluous, Mr. 
Massingham, with cruel irony, compliments the Liberal 
Party on having “ discovered’ and “ found” all the 
things it loathed and repudiated until twenty years of 
hopeless opposition, broken only by three years of still 
more hopeless office, and culminating in the appearance 
of an independent Labour Party, extorted a reluctant 
advance from it. He goes on to take it for granted that 
it is going to do a good many things that it is trying its 
best not to do; and here he is no doubt right; for the 
Liberal Party, like St. Peter, advances only by going 
whither it would not. However, we bear no malice. 
All parties are alike to us, provided we can drive them in 
the right direction and belabour them when they kick 
against the pricks. 

* * * 

We do not agree with Mr. Massingham that the Liberal 
Party “is not divided and not disorganised.” It is 
divided on cardinal points of foreign policy and of home 
policy, and its organisation is purely mechanical, and 
very hand-to-mouth at that. When he urges that “ it 
is not empty of ideas or of generous and capable states- 
manship,” we are not disposed to risk hurting his feelings 
by making the directly contrary assertion. But when he 
asks us “‘ en bons camarades, what we propose to put in 
its place,” we think he underrates the possibility of 
political improvement. We defy Mr. Massingham 
(always en bons camarades) to name the members of the 
present Government one by one, and, with a straight 
face, ask us whether we can name or conceive abler and 
more enlightened holders of their offices. We might 
even ask him in what sense he calls some of them 
Liberals. All we can say for the Cabinet in a lump is 
that it is for the moment better than any other party 
could form with a chance of commanding the confidence 
of a House which does not itself inspire much confidence. 


* * *” 


But Mr. Massingham’s question will not hold water. 
He knows as well as we do that at every general election 
we put a good many new people in the place of old 
people even when there is “‘ no change”; and we have 
not been wholly unsuccessful in knocking new ideas into 
old heads. We shall be continually at work effecting 
these replacements with Mr. Massingham’s help, but 
with the difference that the Vicar of Bray himself was not 
more indifferent to the name of the party which carried 
out his fixed idea than we shall be as to the name of the 
party which proves accessible to our ideas. The party 
we back is the party that will either do what we tell it or 
convince us that it has found a better way. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 


r- [ report of the London University Commission 
is in many ways a model of what the report 
of a Royal Commission ought to be. It is 

unanimous. It is exhaustive. It shirks no difficulties. 
From first to last, amid all the complications of a terribly 
intricate problem, it never loses sight of a great ideal. 
At the same time it is ingenious in devices for trans- 
forming the actual, without unnecessary destruction or 
injury to vested interests. If it could be put straight 
into operation, it would go far to create, what twentieth- 
century London more than anything needs, a radiating 
centre for the life of the spirit. 

What is the situation to-day ? It is one of the draw- 
backs of London that nothing belonging to it can easily 
be made, to the general reader, either intelligible or 
interesting ; and London’s University problem is the 
most baffling of all. Except in name, the capital city 
of the Empire has still only the fragments out of which 
a University might be made. These it has in profusion. 
So nebulous is every constituent element that, if we 
are to escape pedantry, there are not even intelligible 
statistics. There are some three dozen rival colleges, 
with all sorts of names and grades and differences of 
position, but all practically independent of each other, 
and of any other attthority ; several hundreds of ill-paid 
and overworked lecturers, some of them of the first 
distinction ; ten thousand students of sorts, and a 
growing demand for University instruction ; a chaos of 
materials for study and research, in every branch of 
learning, so varied and extensive as to be beyond all 
rivalry ; withal practically no University funds; the 
most grotesque framework of a constitution outside 
Laputa ; and, for sole directing authority, a monthly 
cockpit called a Senate. 

Who shall deliver us from the body of this death ? 
What the Lord Chancellor and his colleagues propose is 
completely to transform the present University constitu- 
tion, and, as far as possible, to consolidate the teaching, 
so as to get rid of warring interests. The present 
Senate is to be enlarged into a nominally supreme 
Parliament called the “‘ Court,” with functions more or 
less formal ; and upon this great ‘‘ Court ” every section 
—even the existing graduates—and every possible 
benefactor—even the Borough Councils—may saiely be 
represented. How much this “‘ Court’ would find, in 
practice, to do in the actual government of the University 
seems a little doubtful. The professors, who ought not 
to be asked to administer business, are to be relegated to 
their several “ Faculties,” but are there given extensive 
powers over the teaching, the examinations and the 
degrees. The real executive is to be a new body of 
fifteen members, predominantly lay administrators, who 
are to exercise complete financial control, and are thus 
to have practically the supreme direction of University 
policy. The five main centres of University teaching— 
—University and King’s Colleges, the Imperial College 
of Technology, Bedford College, and the London School 
of Economics—are to be completely incorporated in the 
University, as two of them have already been, and they 
are to become its “ Constituent Colleges,” each admin- 
istered by its own committee or “ delegacy,”” and each 





examining its own students under faculty supervision. 
The other institutions, in an area enlarged so as to take 
in all the Home Counties, will remain “‘ Schools of the 
University,” with a general examination to which 
“external students” will be admitted, but which will be 
made to conform, as far as may be practicable, to the 
teaching. The mere “ external” degree will therefore 
continue, though it will no longer be petted! But 
provision will be made for “‘ evening students,” by the 
promotion of the Birkbeck College, by incorporation in 
the University, to be a sixth “ Constituent College,” 
giving first-class University instruction at lower fees, 
for evening students only. The hope is held out that 
the Drapers’ Company will perhaps so endow the East 
London College that it may be promoted to be a 
seventh “ Constituent College,” with bursary arrange- 
ments that will open its day classes at lower fees to all 
the poor students of East London. An ingenious 
constitutional device and the creation of a new Faculty 
of Technology meet the demand of the Imperial 
College of Technology both for co-ordination with the 
rest of the engineering teaching and for exceptional 
autonomy. Some of the Polytechnics are to establish 
definite departments as “Schools of the University ” 
for evening students in science and in arts, and, possibly, 
also in engineering. Law, and Oriental studies, and 
specialised research are all provided for. The most 
difficult nut to crack has proved to be the Medical 
Faculty. Here the University is called upon to get 
into its own hands, not only one or more of the existing 
Medical Schools, but also a general hospital, which would 
certainly be opened, it may be noted, to women students. 
This is to be created an eighth “ Constituent College,” 
all the other places of medical teaching remaining 
“Schools of the University,” much as at present. As 
befits a report on London University, which is honour- 
ably distinguished by its early admission of women on 
equal terms with men, there is, throughout, a complete 
absence of sex exclusion in any respect whatever. So 
much for the machinery of the University that is to be. 
But Lord Haldane and his colleagues do not forget 
that even the best constitutional machinery will not, in 
itself, create any University worth the name. Through- 
out their report there runs the idea that without a 
University spirit there can be no University life. With- 
out a real desire for teaching, as opposed to the mere 
examination for degrees, without a real enthusiasm for 
advancing learning, as distinguished from the mere 
dissemination of what is known, nothing can be done in 
the metropolis that is worth the effort and sacrifice 
involved. But the Commissioners have faith—we 
think rightly—in London. They recognise the growing 
desire not only for technical instruction, but also for that 
education of the soul of man in the impalpable things of 
the spirit which is at once the condition and the outcome 
of our civilisation. They -assume, we hope with good 
grounds, that the necessary hundred thousand pounds a 
year will be forthcoming. They are seemingly not dis- 
mayed, we hope because of information received, by the 
apparent obstacles in the way of the legislation that will 
be required. They count—we believe with some 
warrant—on the support which a really Democratic 
University, maintaining unimpaired the highest intel- 
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lectual ideals, but effectively open to the poorest of the 
people, would certainly receive. 

We end with just one word of criticism. It is that 
the Commissioners have not been sufficiently courageous 
in their estimates of the scope and magnitude and 
financial needs of a University which is to serve a popula- 
tion already reaching nearly ten millions, being more 
than that of half a dozen of the European States. It is 
not that there is, in the report, any taint of class exclu- 
siveness. The Commissioners seek to create a University 
open to all classes and both sexes, and one that may be, 
by scholarships and evening instruction, made effectively 
available for the poorest. But, however it may be 
recruited, what is contemplated is, in the main, a 
University for the elect, for the exceptionally gifted, for 
the specially able man or woman, along with those 
from middle-class homes. The twentieth century 
University must be more than that. We ought to get 
rid altogether of the idea that a University is a place for 
the elect, even the elect by superiority of intellect. In 
the state of to-morrow education of the tertiary grade 
—what we now call a University course—will be pro- 
vided and required for every person, whether or not he 
is a genius, who is called upon to work in any of the 
brain-working professions; not for barristers and 
ministers of religion and doctors only, but also for 
solicitors, architects, civil servants, municipal officials, 
the entire teaching profession from bottom to top, 
editors, journalists, and clerks. Without what we mean 
by a University education, these workers no more attain 
to the highest social efficiency, or develop their utmost 
personality, than the others for whom the privilege is 
now claimed. The University of the future, like the 
University of the Middle Ages, will be, within the range 
of the occupations for which it trains, as obligatory 
and as universal as the elementary school. 


WHO’S AFRAID 


TL news from Belgium includes the following 
familiar utterance from the Prime Minister of 
that unhappy country: 

“To capitulate to the threat of a general strike would 
be to end all authority, all government in Belgium.” 

It is extremely reassuring to gather from this that we 
are not the only country in which the governing classes 
never outgrow their schooldays. When we consider how 
easily a single grown-up statesman might conquer 
the world, and how he might even happen to be born in 
some other realm, we are still a little anxious. But so far 
all seems well: every Prime Minister in Europe, when 
the moment for action comes, talks and behaves like an 
undergraduate at the University boat race. Whilst this 
state of things continues we shall pull through as the 
public schoolboy pulls through, sometimes bullying and 
saying a great deal about it, sometimes being bullied 
and saying nothing about it; always secretly a little 
bewildered and terrified when we are thinking of any- 
thing but the tuck-shop, always determined to appear 
dashing dare-devils or strong, silent men, or whatever 
the current fashion in invincible heroes may happen to 
be. In short, as Carlyle put it, “‘ mostly fools.” 


Let us consider for a moment the great schoolboy 


principle that we must not on any account allow our- 
selves to be intimidated. Cabinet Ministers, threatened 
by Mrs. Pankhurst, declare that they are not and will 
not be intimidated, and go about for ever after with an 
escort of six policemen apiece. Mighty European 
Powers proclaim that they fear nothing but God and 
their consciences, and hurriedly call for a third year of 
service from their conscripts. The soft noise of our 
commanders’ knees knocking together is drowned in 
their martial shouts of ‘“ Who’s afraid?” The first 
symptom of demoralisation and panic is a vehement 
cry that we are not intimidated, that we never can be 
intimidated, that there is something in the English 
character and in the English soil that withers intimida- 
tion when it tries to lodge there. 

Like all extravagant jokes, this one is worth studying 
on the chance of getting at some good sense at the 
bottom of the matter ; for unless there were some good 
sense to furnish the necessary conflict with the foolery, 
the joke would not be funny. The Belgian instance 
puts us on the track of it. Is Democracy, after all, 
anything but the intimidation and compulsion of the 
Government by the governed ? What if M. de Broque- 
ville were to say: “ To capitulate to the threat of an 
adverse vote at the next General Election would be to 
make an end of all authority, all government in Belgium’’? 
Probably he will not say that, because it would reveal 
the fact that the governing classes still regard govern- 
ment and authority as the intimidation and compulsion 
of the masses by the classes, and therefore necessarily 
regard Democracy as “the end of all authority, all 
government.”” But the fact remains that Democracy 
does mean the compulsion and intimidation of M. de 
Broqueville by common workmen when he differs from 
them, and his attainment and retention of office only on 
condition of his giving them satisfaction. The moment 
a statesman speaks of yielding to the pressure of the 
people as a humiliating concession, destructive of all 
government and authority, he may be right and he 
may be wrong; but he is repudiating Democracy and 
proclaiming himself an oligarch or an autocrat. What 
does he suppose the vote is for ? 

In this case the threat is not of an adverse vote, but of 
a general strike. But this is an inevitable development 
of Democracy under existing circumstances. The 
workers have found that the existing absurd misdistribu- 
tion of wealth makes it impossible for them to obtain 
enough direct power in Parliament. In Belgium the 
people who have the property the worker cannot 
possess, and the education he cannot afford, are given 
extra votes to defeat him at the polls. In England we 
have not yet loaded the dice in this fashion ; but we have 
found that the worker remains mostly unrepresented all 
the same, partly from lack of electioneering funds, and 
partly because it is extremely difficult for a poor man to 
persuade men of his own class that he is fit for a seat in 
Parliament, unless he has very exceptional personal 
qualities, whereas rich men are not debarred from 
Parliament by the fact that they are politically ignorant 
and even imbecile. The Syndicalists have said many 
things that tempt us to dismiss them as what a modern 
journal wishing to be polite would probably call Neo- 
Anarchists ; but there is great potency, nowadays, in 
even a single truth; and the truth the Syndicalists have 
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reiterated with such effect is that without outside 
pressure little can be done in Parliament for Labour. 
The fact that the coal strike last year plunged the 
Government into the greatest concern, and that the day 
after it was settled Mr. Chiozza Money could not keep a 
house for the discussion of Coal Nationalisation, is only 
one of a dozen demonstrations that the power of engaging 
the interest of Parliament is a function of the power of 
making inattention very inconvenient outside Parlia- 
ment. This applies to all classes: even millionaires 
and county magnates find it necessary to make them- 
selves disagreeable when they have a grievance. The 
countess who objects to the Insurance Act resorts as 
promptly to a flat refusal to lick stamps—which is her 
form of striking—as a restaurant waiter to “‘ down 
napkins ” on the stroke of the dinner hour. 

A‘general strike is not only legal—which is more than 
can be said for the action of the Passive itesisters or the 
countesses or the Ulstermen who are levying armed force 
against the Crown—it is also, when it deserves its name, the 
surest and most convincing expression of popular feeling. 
To have nothing better to say in the face of this 
method of pressure than “‘ I won’t be intimidated ”’ is 
silly. Reasonable men, when they see a policeman, do 
not make it a point of honour not to be intimidated, 
and commit robbery and murder under his nose. The 
spectacle of an armed guard at St. James’s Palace does 
not move us to storm and sack that edifice. Civilised 
society depends on intimidation. Our established 
religion tells us that the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom. And the great intimidator is Conscience. 

And here we come to some light in the confusion and 
darkness. The unjust man and the oppressor must 
somehow be intimidated, or he will make the earth 
wretched for all honest men and women. And the class- 
selfish and intellectually inert politician playing his 
party game for the stakes of office and power, must be 
intimidated too, until he remembers that the proper 
business of Parliament is to redress grievances. With 
the just man and the true statesman the intimidation 
begins at home, in his conscience or “ the fear of the 
Lord.” His difficulty is that he may easily go ahead 
of the popular demand for redress, and be persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake for knowing better than the people 
what is good forthem. But if conscience means nothing 
to a statesman, or if it is overborne by baser motives, 
what resource have the oppressed but insurrection or 
the strike? If the public itself is as callous, or lazy, 
or corrupt as the statesmen, and the oppressed are in 
a hopeless minority or are cut off by calumny from the 
sympathy they deserve, then comes the last resort— 
the attempt to temper despotism by assassination. 

The moral is pretty obvious. The last twenty-five 
years have produced a crop of assassinations, outrages, 
sabotages, and insurrections that make the Dark Ages 
seem orderly in comparison. And which of them can 
be said to have been unprovoked or wantonly wicked ? 
Even the lunacy of some of the assassins has been the 
artificial lunacy that is unknown where decent and 
healthy conditions of life prevail. They are the symp- 


toms of bad government, or no government at all ; and 
the sooner our statesmen allow themselves to be very 
seriously intimidated by them the better. 


THE COMING EDUCATION BILL 


I.—ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
lL HALDANE has promised us an Education 


Bill. The promise is definite enough, but 

everything else remains vague. We know 
almost as little of what will be in the Bill as we did 
before a master of clear statement had given us an 
eloquent discourse of many hours’ duration. What 
ought to be in the Bill is a different matter ; for, in truth, 
the difficulties and perplexities of our educational system 
are obvious enough. 

English elementary education, in the first place, 
suffers above all other things from the want of a coherent 
plan. Historically, what usually happens is that some 
enthusiasts press for a particular reform, that various 
important persons oppose the reform, and that the 
government of the day tries to please both sides by 
making the particular scheme “ optional’’—that is, by 
allowing each locality to undertake it if it chooses. In 
theory, the necessary powers for co-ordinating and level- 
ling up are supposed to reside with the Board of Educa- 
tion. It is certainly true that the Board possesses a 
giant’s strength ; but nothing could be farther from its 
blameless thoughts than any attempt to use it like a 
giant. For elementary schools the total grant from the 
department is nearly as much as the total sum from the 
rates, and in really backward districts the grant may be 
actually more than double the produce of the elementary 
education rate. Further, this enormous sum is spent 
with only the most shadowy and nominal control from 
Parliament. These are irresistible powers, sufficient one 
would have imagined to flatten out the smallest in- 
equalities. To the lay mind nothing could seem simpler 
than that the Board should graduate its grants ; that it 
should make the employment of an unqualified teacher 
so expensive as to be prohibitive, or give the locality 
which kept its children till fourteen some financial advan- 
tage over the locality which let them go at twelve, or 
encourage the feeding of children, or do something really 
effective for medical treatment. With the most trifling 
exceptions, however, the Government grant descends 
with refreshing impartiality on the good and the bad. 
We have in consequence an education system which is 
quite good in some districts but which is intolerably bad 
in others. 

Taking education in the narrowest popular sense of 
the word to begin with, the quality and the quantity of 
the schooling a child receives depend on where he is 
lucky enough to be born. The local authority can admit 
a child at three or at five, as it chooses ; it can keep him 
till fourteen or till thirteen or till twelve. We do not 
know accurately the numbers of children who leave 
early, as the enormous annual official volumes of statistics 
are silent on this vital point. There is, however, a 
return for the year 1908, according to which the registers 
show a loss of about 52,000 after twelve, and of about 
200,000 more after thirteen. In the same way, there is 
very little about the number of factory half-timers in the 
annual blue-books, but a special return shows that the 
number in 1910 was about 36,000. Unless, therefore, the 
educational world has changed to an unlikely extent, a 
very great number of children have their education cut 
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short and are sent into the labour market at a cruelly 
early age. Take, again, the quality of the education given. 
It is a lamentable fact that nearly a third of our present 
teachers ought to be forbidden to teach till they have 
completed their own education. The standard of the 
“ certificate’ is by no means very high; but in round 
numbers there are about sixty without certificates to 
every hundred with. Some authorities have almost 
every teacher certificated ; some authorities have the 
majority without certificates. The Minister for Educa- 
tion deplored, the other day, the forthcoming “ dearth 
of teachers.” There is no mystery about this dearth. 
Girls and boys will not enter the teaching profession 
because there are not enough openings. There are not 
enough openings because the rural authorities prefer to 
employ uneducated persons at £50 or so a year, and 
because the Board of Education does nothing to check 
this very natural preference. If no fresh unqualified 
person might be appointed after a certain date ; if, in the 
meantime, there could be a loss of fifty or sixty pounds on 
the grant for every such teacher, we should hear very 
little more of the “dearth.” For more than forty years 
it has been the duty of the education authority to get the 
child to school and teach him something. It does not 
seem an unreasonable demand that we should now lay 
down definite uniform statutory requirements for the 
length of school life and for the qualifications of those 
who teach. Equality of opportunity is the first re- 
quisite of ademocratic country. It cannot be too often 
repeated that this uninteresting task of securing a 
reasonable educational minimum, of bringing the school- 
ing of Lincolnshire, let us say, to the level of that of 
London, is the preliminary to all other reforms. 

The other great requisite of the elementary schools is 
a minimum of physical culture. Here matters are in an 
even more chaotic condition. The first need of a child is 
food. Speaking generally, the hungry child is fed if he 
is a town child; he is not fed if he is a village child. 
School feeding is common in the towns ; it hardly exists 
in the rural districts. We know how Mr. Rowntree drew 
the poverty line at 21s. for the town labourer ; we know 
the conclusion, which has never been seriously ques- 
tioned, that “ every such labourer who has as many as 
three children must pass through a time, probably 
lasting for about ten years . . . when he and his family 
will be underfed.”’ If this is true of the town labourer at 
about 21s., can we, by any stretch of imagination, con- 
tinue to believe that it is not equally true of the agri- 
cultural labourer, or that the almost uniform refusal of 
the country districts to feed can be justified ? 

So, too, for medical treatment. We are told by the 
Minister of Education that 50 per cent. of the children 
have seriously decayed teeth, 10 per cent. have defects of 
vision, 5 per cent. have defects of hearing, 5 per cent. 
suffer from adenoids, 2 per cent. from tuberculosis, and 
2 per cent. from heart disease. To meet all this mass of 
child disease and suffering 2d. per head is spent. We 
know what the medical profession thought of a pro- 
posal to treat the adult wage-earner for 6s., and with 
the echoes of that controversy ringing in our ears 
we may imagine what two-pennyworth of treatment 
would amount to. The truth, of course, is that in a 
very few districts something really effective is being 


done, and that in the great majority “ treatment ”’ is 
nominal. 

Here, too, we need legislation, and the model is near at 
hand. The Provision of Meals Act allows the local 
authority to feed if the child, through hunger, cannot 
** profit by the education provided.” It is a ru e which, 
in practice, is simplicity itself. Nothing more is needed 
than to make it compulsory and to apply it to all cases 
of remediable physical defect. 

Such, then, is the situation. In elementary education 
the pressing need of the moment is to make universal 
and compulsory what is now optional and local. A “ Bill 
to substitute the word ‘ shall’ for the word ‘ may’ in 
the Education Acts 1870-1912 ”’ is the Bill which visits 
our dreams. Much remains to be done for the boys and 
girls over fourteen and in technical and secondary and 
higher education, and we may hope for proposals in the 
new Bill on these. A sound foundation, however, must 
be our first concern. A. S. L. 


THE STRENGTHENING OF THE 
POOR LAW 


T is a melancholy reflection on the present condition 
[«: our Cabinet government, and on the real nature 

of the “ Liberalism ” of the Liberal members of Par- 
liament, that the most unpopular member of the 
Ministry, presiding over the most unpopular Department 
of the State, has during his term of office steadily 
strengthened himself, with the least possible interference 
from his colleagues, in his citadel of reaction. 

Mr. Burns and his “ advisers” at the Local Govern- 
ment Board are unpopular in the sense that they pursue 
a policy in regard to the Poor Law which is opposed to 
the desires of the people; they are unpopular in that 
their methods of administration—autocratic, bureau- 
cratic, defiant of public criticism—are a flat denial of 
democracy. 

Four years ago an influential Royal Commission 
unanimously condemned the Poor Law. An important 
body of experienced administrators, the County Councils’ 
Association, has, after renewed consideration, definitely 
declared against it. The Labour Party and the whole 
Trade Union movement have declared against it ; a great 
number of Liberals and a powerful section of the 
Unionists have declared against it. The Prime Minister 
himself has admitted that a wise statesmanship must 
save the poor from the Poor Law. Mr. Balfour has pro- 
claimed that the machinery of the Poor Law must be 
** serapped.”’ The House of Commons and the country 
were assured again and again that the Insurance Act was 
another step away from pauperism. And yet for mil- 
lions of the people all roads still lead to the Poor Law ! 

It was at least expected that a Government measure 
dealing with lunacy would, in accordance with the un- 
hesitating recommendations of every Royal Commission, 
remove all mentally defective persons from the univer- 
sally condemned general mixed workhouses, and from 
the care of the Guardians. Yet the new Mental Defi- 
ciency Bill expressly stipulates that workhouses may be 
“* certified institutions ’’ for the reception of the insane, 
and that “ nothing in this Act shall affect the power, 
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and duties of Poor Law authorities under the Acts relat- 
ing to the relief of the poor, with respect to any defec- 
tives who may be dealt with under those Acts.” And, 
further, there are to be, as provided by the original Bill 
but now “ amended in the interest of Boards of Guar- 
dians ”’ (to use the significant phrase of a Poor Law 
journal), local committees manned by Poor Law Guar- 
dians for the care of the mentally defective. 

But this is not the worst. Not only is the scope of the 
Poor Law not being reduced, but new paths are being 
opened to the Guardians’ domain. In the great working- 
class district of Willesden one of the first results of the 
Insurance Act has been a considerable increase—amount- 
ing, it is said, to as much as a penny rate—in the Poor 
Law expenditure owing to the large number of consump- 
tive cases being sent into the Workhouse Infirmary in 
consequence of the lack of sanatoria. In the County of 
London, to the astonishment of all who followed the 
debates on the Insurance Bill in Parliament, and despite 
the definite exclusion of Poor Law authorities by sec- 
tion 16 of the Act, a Poor Law authority, the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, has been entrusted with the 
management of the sanatorium for the Metropolis. One 
would have thought that the undesirability of entrusting 
this work to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, in its 
character as a Poor Law authority, was sufficiently 
obvious. 

But now, it seems, it is not even necessary to wait for 
the Department itself to claim fresh powers for the Poor 
Law. The stars in their courses fight for it! A number 
of Liberal members have just introduced a Bill with the 
laudable object of guarding against secret murder and 
against premature burial by instituting a more effective 
system of certification of deaths. One of the clauses of 
this “‘ Deaths Registration and Burials Bill ’’ proposes to 
give the appointment of “ public certifiers of deaths,”’ 
not to the Local Health Authority, advised by its Medical 
Officer of Health, but to a non-medical authority, 
actually the Board of Guardians. It would thus confer 
yet another power, and yet more patronage, upon an 
authority which has been condemned by every section 
of the public during the past four years. Do not let us 
underrate the seriousness of this clause. The country is 
in urgent need of a properly co-ordinated Public Health 
Service. The test of soundness in any new appoint- 
ment, or, indeed, of any reform in local government 
machinery, is whether that appointment or reform makes 
for such a co-ordinated service. The majority of the 
Poor Law Commission, including Mr. Burns’s own L.G.B. 
officials, were at one with the minority in declaring the 
Boards of Guardians unfit for any registration duties. 
Obviously the placing of further health powers in the 
hands of such a discredited authority as that of the Poor 
Law, with areas non-coincident with those of the Medical 
Officers of Health, would be a deliberate step in the 
wrong direction. This is a proposal which must be 


strenuously resisted. 

If such, then, be the tendencies, if Mr. Burns finds 
complaisance in the Cabinet, apathy in the House of 
Commons, and unsolicited support from the least ex- 
pected quarters in his own Party, it is small wonder that 
he makes light of criticism. He quietly issues new 
orders from the Local Government Board for the con- 





solidation, or, as he terms it, the “* reform ”’ of the Poor 
Law. Drafts are submitted confidentially by the White- 
hall officials to chosen vessels in the Poor Law service, 
and the public and their representatives in Parliament 
are hard put to it to get any inkling of this new legisla- 
tion till it has actually become law. We have even now 
no assurance that Mr. Burns will allow the House of 
Commons and the country any opportunity of consider- 
ing the last proposed new Order before he puts his signa- 
ture to it. Is it not time for the Liberal Party to ask 
itself whither it is drifting ? 
c. M. L. 


TOWARDS PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT 


HAT has been happening in Japan during the 

W past four months has been more than 

events : we have come near making a con- 
stitutional revolution. Japan has taken a great stride 
along the road from bureaucratic to Parliamentary 
government. 

A year ago Prince Katsura, the most influential 
leader of the bureaucrats, a keen-sighted, ambitious 
opportunist, realised his own declining popularity on 
account of his financial policy, which was a mere patching 
up by foreign loans, and handed over office to Marquis 
Saionji, the chief leader of the Seiyukwai, one of the 
principal political parties in Japan, who had hitherto 
supported the Katsura Ministry. Prince Katsura seems 
spontaneously to have resigned office as a means of 
regaining popularity, in order to get back to office in a 
short time with greater strength. He seems to have 
calculated that Marquis Saionji could not deal success- 
fully with the many difficult financial and military 
problems that he left behind. On the other hand, 
Marquis Saionji willingly accepted office because the 
leaders of the Seiyukwai were anxious to control the 
conduct of the General Election then approaching. 

However, after coming into office, Marquis Saionji 
made a popular impression by an almost accidental 
innovation. (The writer uses this expression because 
Japanese statesmen do not usually put forth any definite 
political programme). Marquis Saionji announced that 
the plan of his Ministry would be to place the financial 
policy of the State on a sound basis by carrying out 
administrative reforms on the lines of retrenchment. 
The people felt that retrenchment was badly needed, in 
consequence of the heavy national debt and war taxation. 
Marquis Saionji showed courage in working out his 
reforms, notwithstanding fierce opposition from the 
coterie of bureaucrats and militarists. His scheme was 
nearly brought to completion, by which the retrench- 
ment was to amount to £3,700,000. It appeared, then, 
that if the Ministry were successful in this, as seemed at 
one time quite probable, it would become really popular 
and might maintain power for a couple of years at least. 
This prospect was disheartening to the coterie of bureau- 
crats, for it was quite contrary to their expectation. 
Moreover, it is alleged that it was their desire to conduct, 
under their own administration, the Coronation ceremony 
of the new Emperor, which is to be held next year, as 
this would naturally be a good opportunity of getting 
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titlesfand promotion. Nothing is dearer to the Japanese 
officials than higher ranks and titles, and, in fact, they 
always so long for the year of promotion that they 
forget even their getting old ! 

What happened was that the coterie of bureaucrats 
formed a conspiracy with certain militarists to overthrow 
the Ministry by blocking the administrative reform on 
the success of which its life depended. The method they 
employed was to incite the Minister of War to refuse to 
carry out the scheme of retrenchment in his department 
unless the Ministry agreed to an addition of two whole 
divisions to the army in Korea. This was a proposition 
to which Marquis Saionji could not listen. The result 
was the resignation of the Minister of War, and as no 
general was then likely to take the vacancy, there was 
nothing left for the Cabinet but to resign. We do not, 
in Japan make lawyers into War Ministers. The Imperial 
Ordinance promulgated under the Yamagata Ministry 
inJ1900 provides that the Minister of War must be either 
a general or a lieutenant-general on the active list, and 
the Minister for the Navy an admiral or a vice-admiral. 
In Japan it has, of course, so far been neither the 
people, nor the Diet, nor even the Emperor himself that 
makes or unmakes a Ministry ; it is the coterie of bureau- 
crats by which the country is really ruled. Prince 
Yamagata being the chief figure in that coterie, and at 
the same time the head of the Army, has been the prac- 
tical head of Japan ever since the death of Prince Ito. 

As a matter of fact, the so-called Elder Statesmen, 
among whom Prince Yamagata is the most influential, 
actually met to decide on a successor to Marquis Saionji. 
At first it seems to have been Prince Yamagata’s intense 
desire to let Count Terauchi, the Governor-General of 
Korea, or else Viscount Hirata form a government. 
But so strong was the antagonism of the people, or at 
least of the Press, because of their support of the military 
proposals, and so utterly lacking were they in support 
from any political party, that neither of them dared to 
consent to their chief's wish. Never in the constitu- 
tional history of Japan had the popular feeling and the 
antagonism of the political parties been so forcibly 
aroused against the coterie of bureaucrats. Never have 
the intrigues and the unfaithfulness of the bureaucrats 
been exposed to the eye of the people so clearly and 
visibly. In fact, this popular feeling led to united action 
by the Seiyukwai (Conservatives) and the Kokwminto 
(Progressives), notwithstanding their long - standing 
jealousy and mutual hostility, in the fight against the 
coterie of bureaucrats. The Elder Statesmen repeatedly 
held secret meetings for about a fortnight, but without 
result. Finally Prince Katsura was prevailed upon to 
return to office. 

Prince Katsura seems to have thought that it would 
not be a difficult task to get a majority in the Diet by the 
usual method of persuasion and corruption. But he was 
mistaken. The Seiyukwai party was not now friendly 
to him, as it had formerly been; and day after day the 
clamour of the Press and the agitation of discontented 
politicians against the coterie of bureaucrats grew 
stronger. The gap between the Government and the 
political parties became too great to be bridged. Prince 
Katsura endeavoured to overcome the opposition of the 
parties by promising to get, at the end of the fiscal year, 





£5,000,000 by retrenchment, thus beating Marquis 
Saionji’s scheme by £1,300,000. Meanwhile he sus- 
pended the Diet for a few days (from January 26th to 
February 5th) and attempted to manufacture in this 
interval a party of his own by breaking up the existing 
parties by the use of persuasion and corruption. In this 
he partially succeeded. His personality and his “‘ sweet 
pills ’’ benumbed the conscience of a large number of 
politicians, and, in fact, he enrolled about a hundred 
members in his new party. This, however, was not 
enough for controlling the Diet. On February 5th 
a Bill of Impeachment was introduced by the united 
forces of the Seiyukwai and the Kokuminto, and he again 
suspended the Diet for five days, before the vote on the 
Bill could be taken. At the same time Prince Katsura 
tried, through the medium of the Emperor, to persuade 
Marquis Saionji to change the attitude of the Seiyukwai 
towards the Government. These attempts proved 
fruitless. 

When the Diet reassembled on February 10th thou- 
sands of people rushed to the House to hear the discussion 
on the Bill. They were driven back by a strong band of 
policemen, and, angry and frenzied, they attacked half 
a dozen newspaper offices in the neighbourhood, all of 
them organs of the bureaucrats. They also demolished 
some scores of police boxes in different parts of Tokyo. 
The Diet was again suspended for three days. It seemed 
to have been Prince Katsura’s intention to dissolve the 
Diet. He was, it is said, opposed by the Minister for the 
Navy and by some members of his new party, who 
dreaded a dissolution, for an election would cost each of 
them, for buying and treating the voters, from £500 to 
£2,000 or more. Thus compelled, Katsura and his 
colleagues tendered their resignation; and then the 
Elder Statesmen met again. The most natural course 
was for Marquis Saionji to resume office, but this had 
now become impossible. He had failed, as the Emperor 
had besought him, to calm the agitation of the Seiyukwai 
against the Katsura Ministry, and he found himself 
obliged even to resign the leadership of the party. 

Therefore, on his recommendation, with the consent of 
the other leaders of the party, Count Yamamoto was 
commanded to form a Ministry. The majority of the 
Seityukwai declined to support him, for he was essentially 
a bureaucrat. However, after repeated negotiations, 
they consented to give him parliamentary support on 
the distinct understanding that he would adopt and 
strictly carry out the policy laid down by the party, and 
that all his colleagues (except the Minister of War, the 
Minister for the Navy, and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) should definitely join the party. It is in this 
way that the series of dramatic political events of the 
last four months has been terminated. Japan, for the 
first time, has a Ministry avowedly party in character, 
pledged to carry out the policy of the majority of the 
Diet. And now the bureaucrats begin to realise the 
power and the necessity of party organisations. At the 
same time, the masses of the people, who used to trust 
the Government officials as if they were sages or super- 
men, begin to see the evils of bureaucracy, though as yet 
only vaguely. All this shows that Japan is now in full 
transition towards complete Parliamentary government. 

Tokyo, March 29th, 1913. G. E. Uyenara. 
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COMMONSENSE AND THE 
CENSOR 


E stand poised between Mr. Harcourt’s resolu- 
\ ," tion on the Censorship and Mr. Mackinder’s 
on the National Theatre, between the con- 
sideration of State control in esse and the consideration 
of State control in posse, between the suppression of art 
as it is, and the encouragement of art as it ought to be. 
The Censor, of course, is a mere survival from manners 
and traditions older than the statutory recognition of his 
own ridiculous office ; his function inherits, by a sort of 
illegitimate succession, from despotism itself. ‘* This is 
too insolent, and to be changed,’”’ commented Charles I. 
on a passage in a play of Massinger’s which was submitted 
to him by his Master of the Revels. We have lost the 
play ; we do not know the passage; but we recognise 
the comment. 


** Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Charles, Charles ”’ ; 


and the new one is as absolute, as unreasonable, as the 
old. There are two reasons, and only two, for the main- 
tenance of this universally derided state of things. The 
Censorship is connected with the Court, and so sacro- 
sanct; and it has a financial value for theatrical managers. 
It enables them to raise the wind by sailing near it—that 
is, to put on productions which otherwise they would not 
dare to submit to the risk of public censure and, perhaps, 
of police prosecution. Neither of these two real reasons 
is, as a rule, advanced ; and the old plea for the purity of 
our national life has been kicked sky-high by the pointed 
toes of musical comedy choruses. The contrast between 
what is fast enough to pass the Censor and what is not 
has long ago left the honest prude speechless, and the 
only theory in the field against commonsense is the 
mystical dogma of the “ plain man.” The plain man, it 
seems, likes nudity and crudity, double entente and 
double divorce; he regards with gloating eye the 
representation of a state of morals reminiscent of the 
worst excesses of the declining Roman Empire—so long 
as the whole thing is made a joke of. But he will be 
hanged before he will let his daughters attend a per- 
formance in which conventions are seriously questioned ; 
for such questioning leads to atheism, and female fran- 
chise, and the break-up of the home. And in this dis- 
tinction, says the mystical dogma, the plain man is 
right: to jest at what we reverence, but not to doubt 
it, is a process which really corresponds to the ineffable 
and. immutable laws of our being. The pothouse and 
the smoking-room have a sort of divine sanction; but 
the Stage Society and the New Players dwell in outer 
darkness, with weeping and gnashing of teeth. Well, 
we others have at any rate the right to ask: Who its this 
plain man after all? We are told the signs by which we 
shall know him: he loves beer, and tobacco, and 
monogamy, and robust stories, and certain sorts of 
religion, and the works of Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton ; 
he hates Socialists, and Jews, and Puritans, and cocoa, 
and free-love, and the works of Ibsen and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Frankly, we do not believe he exists; but even 
if he does, why should his desires ride roughshod over 
ours ? We seem to remember that there is published a 
book with the skittish title ‘For Plain Women Only” ; 





but we do not see why the legend “ For Plain Men Only” 
should be written up over the entrance of every theatre 
in the land. 

Even this sort of defence, however, is better than what 
the Censor provides for himself when he attempts to 
justify his own actions (we speak always of the office, of 
course, not of the individual). We have, as a nation, to 
contemplate this unhappy official deciding about what 
he cannot understand on principles which he cannot 
explain: an unqualified man passing unqualified judg- 
ments. Not that lack of personal qualifications is the 
essential trouble: in a way, the better the Censor, the 
worse; for he might begin restricting our dramatic 
pleasures in accordance with some ethical or esthetic 
theory, and that would be the most intolerable of all. 
That there is no such theory at work these days, but only, 
presumably, the spin of a coin, is evident from many 
recent incidents. It is not long since Mr. Housman’s 
Pains and Penalties was prohibited—because it dealt 
with painful passages in the life of a lady recently dead ! 
She had been dead nearly a century ; but “ recent ”’ is a 
relative term, and censors, perhaps, are gifted with that 
large view which, in Sir Thomas Browne’s words, 
‘“* maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s past a 
moment.” Yet dead the lady was, so why the fuss ? 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum is usually interpreted to mean 
that the dead cannot bring actions for libel; but this 
particular death seemed to have conferred a special 
exemption and a special disability. Possibly because 
the lady was royal? But the very point was that she 
was only a demi-royalty : the mere attempt to be recog- 
nised for what she was constituted the tragedy. Uneasy 
lies the head that wants to wear a crown. And just as 
she was denied the privilege of her rank, so now she is 
denied the privilege of her death: she is compelled to 
make the worst of both worlds. 

Instances of this kind of silliness would be only too 
easy to multiply ; but the real outrage is the undemo- 
cratic nature of the institution, of the Censorship itself. 
We can imagine the critic of our contentions exclaiming : 
““ What! you are in favour of State-control, and yet 
want to abolish the Censor? You are in favour of 
destroying State-control, and yet want to endow a 
National Theatre out of public funds? There is a 
dilemma for you!” We accept the dilemma cheerfully. 
As democrats, we do not want to coerce the nation, but 
to give it opportunities. No one would be compelled 
to go to a National Theatre: in Athens, where they 
actually had one, the whole populace tumbled over itself 
in its eagerness to go. Anyway, the institution ought to 
be there, ignoring financial interests and untouched by 
the vanity of “‘ stars,”’ to provide the best of the past and 
encourage the best of the future. The objections, for- 
mulated or unformulated, come from the Superior 
Person (who, if you scratch him, will be found to be not 
altogether different from that mythical Plain Man). 
What sort of Board, he asks, could direct a national 
drama? He turns our attention to the Royal Academy ; 
he reminds us of Matthew Arnold and the old contro- 
versy about an Academy of Letters. Certainly the 
objections to this latter scheme have been frequent and 
free : Herbert Spencer, in one of his obscurer appendices, 
seemed able to find reasons against it in the fact that he 
himself was ignorant of the classics. But to this sort of 
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general contention we may reply, firstly, that the Board 
directing a National Theatre would presumably be con- 
stituted in a different way from that strange body, 
appointed by the Lord Chamberlain, which helps or 
obstructs the present censors in the execution of their 
duty; and, secondly, that such a Board would, at the 
worst, be free from the commercial temptations of 
private managers: it would have more chance of doing 
good and less reason for doing harm. 

The Superior Person, however, has another shot in his 
locker. The public gets what it deserves, he says: good 
stuff is not wanted and will never be appreciated. He 
hurls contempt at plays and playgoers alike—in both 
cases, we think, unjustly. Wails over the state of public 
taste are risky things. Sir Philip Sidney uttered such a 
wail for the stage of his day, and within twelve years 
Marlowe had produced his masterpieces and Shakespeare 
was coming into hisown. We live in no such promising era 
as Sidney, perhaps: our need is greater than his. But, 
on the other hand, we have not to look forward for con- 
solation: our Renaissance is here. Twenty years ago, 
it is true, the arts seemed in a bad way. Most of the 
younger and brighter spirits of literature were old before 
their time—their way of life had fallen into the sere, the 
Yellow Book; and, in the theatre, the influence of 
French comedy was so unfortunate that to incriminate a 
wife by having a letter found in a flowerpot was seriously 
held to be the acme of stage-construction. But to-day 
we have changed all that. There is a recrudescence of 
reality. The stage is all the world, and all the players 
merely men and women. What is more, the public likes 
it. We have to admit that there still exists a horror of 
too great harshness: ‘‘ a happy ending ”’ is still peremp- 
torily desired. But that is a very old trouble. Aristotle 
sneered at tragedies in which the enemies end up as 
friends, ‘‘ and no one,”’ as he bitterly says, “ is killed by 
anyone.” Sir Philip Sidney ingenuously claimed it as 
part of the superiority of poetry over history that it 
could show the virtuous rewarded and the wicked 
punished, which history often could not do. Sir John 
Suckling wrote a play with two alternative endings—one 
happy and one unhappy. The taste is obviously 
perennial, and for a good reason. It satisfies some not 
altogether contemptible part of the public consciousness 
to see, even behind the footlights, a world in which 
Chance co-operates with Virtue to make a corner in 
success, while the hand of Fate at the end of the long arm 
of coincidence corrects the evildoer across the knees of 
the gods. And even if this sentimentality be indeed and 
wholly bad, at any rate it is passing and vanishing. Art, 
the novel, the drama, are progressively more vital and 
more true. Any national endowment which can help that 
process is a democratic necessity and a democratic right. 

The mass of the people will, of course, lag always 
behind the artists ; but is not that the very raison d étre 
of art? And as for the mere obstruction of the Censor- 
ship, we can but say, in the words of Charles I., ‘‘ This is 
too insolent, and to be changed.”’ To maim and cripple 
the expression of ideas, and then complain that they are 
not well expressed, is an absurdity. ‘ Last week,” said 
Swift, ““I saw a woman flayed, and you will hardly 
believe how much it altered her person for the worse.” 

GERALD GOULD. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SIDNEY AND BEatTrRICE WEBB 


Il—A CHANGE OF HEART. 


OT without warrant is Socialism styled revolutionary. 
N What it demands is nothing short of a transforma- 
tion of our principles, an alteration in national 
purpose, the substitution of a new motive for that on which 
we have heretofore professed to act. It is in this sense that 
Socialism means a change of heart. 

What is the devil that we have to cast out? This devil 
was the God of the Industrial Revolution, and Dr. Johnson 
was his prophet. “‘ The wish for riches,” says The Rambler, 
**is the desire in which all other desires are included, and of 
which the various purposes which actuate mankind are only 
subordinate species and different modifications.” But 
Dr. Johnson thought that he was merely proclaiming a 
truism. It was left for Adam Smith and his successors to 
turn this “statement of fact” into an ideal statecraft. 
“The natural effort of every individual to better his own 
condition,” says The Wealth of Nations, “ when suffered to 
exert itself with freedom and security, is . . . alone and 
without assistance . .. capable of carrying on a society 
to wealth and prosperity.” Upon this ethical structure our 
present capitalist system, with its private ownership of land 
and capital, and its determination of wages and profits by 
the competitive struggle, was built up and justified. To use 
the precise words of Henry Sidgwick, the Early Victorian 
economists confidently taught us that a system of “ free 
contract among persons aiming each at the greatest pecuniary 
gain ” is “ practically the best mode,” not only of building up 
the industrial and political structure in which we must live, 
but also “ of dividing the produce of the organised labour of 
human beings.” 

We must at this point distinguish between different 
human desires which have been commonly confused under 
the one term of pecuniary self-interest. There is first the 
primary instinct of self-preservation, which leads us, like 
the other animals, to take an interest in our dinners. To 
put it less grossly, the artist and the statesman, the artisan 
and the profit-maker, must all of them seek first that modi- 
cum of maintenance and security without which they cannot 
begin to fulfil their specifically human vocation. There is, 
secondly, the equally primary care of wife and child and the 
corresponding desire for their maintenance and security. 
This impulse of family affection is as strong in the man of 
science and the artist, in the warrior and the lawgiver, as it is 
in the miser or the money-maker. Without full scope for 
these primary instincts, we may at once agree, there can be 
no statecraft. What the economists meant by pecuniary 
self-interest was something quite different and represents a 
far more transcendent desire for material possessions than is 
implied either in the instinct of self-preservation or in the 
care for the family. To use Dr. Johnson’s phrase, it is the 
‘“* wish for riches *’—that is, economic superiority over other 
men, whether manifested in the love of the precious metals 
themselves, in the pride of broad acres, or in the ostentatious 
display of exceptional expenditure. It was this peculiar 
craving that the economists dubbed the motive of pecuniary 
self-interest, and it was to this, not the desire of all men for 
maintenance and family, that they looked for an advance in 
national wealth. And this peculiar craving was _ indis- 
solubly bound up, it seemed, with unrestricted private 
ownership in the instruments of wealth production. The 
proprietor of the factory or the furnace, inspired by the 
prospect of “‘ making a fortune,” would, it was assumed, 
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work harder, be more ingenious in improving processes, and 
attend more faithfully to the interest of the consumer than 
either the salaried foreman or the manorial officer. It was 
for this that the commons were enclosed into freeholds in 
severalty ; it was for this that all the mutual obligations of 
the manor and the gild were swept away ; it was for this that 
the unrestricted use by individual proprietors of all the 
land and capital of which they found themselves in 
possession was, so to speak, consecrated by both Church 
and State. 

This statecraft of pecuniary self-interest was, between 
1776 and 1880, buttressed by a whole series of ingenious 
corollaries. These have long since been banished from the 
lecture room of the professional economist, but they are still 
complacently taken for granted by the average person of the 
propertied class. There was the theory of the Wages Fund, 
which convinced the kindly employer that it was impossible 
to give a “living wage”’ to Peter without robbing Paul. 
There was the assumption that “ each person was the best 
judge of his own interest,” and therefore might safely be left 
to choose for himself the factory which had the best sanitation 
and the fewest accidents. There was the maxim of caveat 
emptor, insisting that each housewife could select the 
unsanded sugar and the milk free from borax, not to mention 
the best remedy for her children’s ailments from among all 
the advertised patent medicines! There was the figment of 
Freedom of Contract, which enabled the destitute pro- 
letarian to bargain on terms of equality with the capitalist 
employer in such a way 4s to exact the highest remuneration 
that the trade would stand, under the conditions that would 
make him and his family most efficient. There was the 
illusion that individual self-interest would necessarily lead 
to free competition among capitalist producers to serve the 
public, instead of to combinations imposing monopolist 
terms. There was the materialist dogma of “ pre-estab- 
lished harmony,” so elegantly popularised by Bastiat, which 
proved that this universal individual selfishness inevitably 
resulted in the common weal. Finally, we had the average 
sensual man travestying it all by a confident faith that 
expenditure, however futile or licentious, is “ good for 
trade ’’—an inference which to this day seems so congruous 
with the basic assumption of the economists that all their 
preachments against it have failed to dislodge this instinctive 
excuse for personal self-indulgence. 

It is interesting to notice that England, with characteristic 
lack of logic, never wholly accepted the statecraft which it 
had invented and in which it professed to believe. Its 
authors themselves stopped short at the limits of the family, 
among the members of which a diametrically opposite set of 
principles was allowed to prevail. This “truce of God” 
was popularly extended to connections, friends, and even to 
some extent to members of the same occupation or social 
class. Whole professions, indeed, made a pride of repudiat- 
ing the economists’ statecraft as regards their own particular 
services—the army, the navy, the doctors, the clergy, the 
judges, the lifeboat crews, the firemen, and, indeed, all 
the salaried officers of: the State, at no time accepted 
pecuniary self-interest as the guide to conduct. Moreover, 
by a peculiar illogic, this statecraft was never supposed to 
govern affairs of State, and the Cabinet Minister, the Colonial 
Governor, the Ambassador, the Member of Parliament, the 
Town Councillor, or the Justice of the Peace who pursued in 
his publie service his own pecuniary gain has always earned, 
not public approval, but public contempt. In fact, it is 
scarcely too much to say that what the early economists 
magnified into a universal principle was adopted in England, 
in all its rigour, only for the hiring of “labour” and the 
selling of wares in the commercial market, and for the 





impersonal speculative enterprises of Stock Exchange 
finance. 

The citizens of the United States have been more logically 
consistent. There the reign of pecuniary self-interest 
became, outside the family, supreme. Those intimately 
acquainted with “* business ” in both New York and London 
appreciate that there are things permissible in America which 
are “ not done ” in the atmosphere of the older country, the 
obstacle being some unspoken tradition or custom standing 
in the way of these particular gains. But the Americans 
have done more than this. They have carried the statecraft 
which they learnt from England into public affairs. It 
is commonly assumed that American politicians are—to 
use a current phrase—‘ not in politics for their health.” 
That an elected representative or a public official should 
pursue, in office, his own pecuniary self-interest, exactly as 
he would in Wall Street or the Chicago “ wheatpit,” has, 
until quite lately, been taken for granted. “ Tammany ” 
itself is but the application of commercial principles to 
municipal government—the electorate virtually appointing 
a group of contractors who undertake to administer the city 
and to get out of the contract in return as much as they can 
for themselves and their adherents. We are all glad 
to recognise, as one significant sign of the “change of 
heart” of which we are writing, a new spirit in American 
politics. 

If England invented the motive of pecuniary self-interest 
as the guiding principle of industrial organisation, and 
America applied it to the government of the country, it was 
left to Bismarck to avow it as the basis of international 
relations. Here again we must distinguish. The insistence 
on adequate national defence may be regarded as parallel to 
the primary individual instincts for maintenance of self and 
family. With patriotism in this sense no one can quarrel. 
But what Bismarck asserted by word and by act was the 
right—one might almost say the duty—of every separate 
nation to increase its wealth and its power at the expense of 
other communities or other races. This assumption is not 
always absent from British Imperialism! It is perhaps 
significant of the unconscious acceptance of this international 
ethic that Mr. Norman Angell, in his fervent desire to do 
away with war, has discovered it to be a potent argument 
that wars of conquest, even where successful, are not really 
to the pecuniary interest of the conqueror. 

The Socialist case against the motive of pecuniary gain, 
whether it be that of the individual or of the nation, and in 
favour of the motive of social obligation and the service of 
Humanity, rests partly on an individual preference, about 
which it is difficult to argue. But, quite apart from this 
personal preference for the motive of serving the com- 
munity over that of the desire for personal riches (and 
for the kind of character that it produces), the Socialists 
assert that the statecraft of pecuniary self-interest is to-day 
seen to have failed. Not in this country alone, but in 
all the lands of civilised industrialism, the motive of the 
desire for riches, with its unrestricted private owner- 
ship of the instruments of production and its vaunted 
freedom of contract, demonstrably fails to make the 
best of the country’s natural resources, fails to produce 
for the present generation the largest amount of useful 
commodities and services, fails even to secure, as regards 
four-fifths of the population, the primary needs of main- 
tenance of themselves and their families in a state of 
health and efficiency. On the contrary, the adoption of this 
statecraft demonstrably results, in all countries, in the 
continuance, if not in the intensifying, of the penury, the 
degradation, and the demoralisation in which the mass of 
manual workers are sunk, and this so patently that even those 
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who once believed in this statecraft have everywhere been 
driven to take measures to counteract its evil influence. 


* * * 


Yet neither distaste for the statecraft of pecuniary self- 
interest nor a sense of its relative failure would warrant our 
repudiation of it if (and this is the fear that distresses many 
good-hearted citizens) there were no substitute for it to be 
found. It is part of the Socialist case that a new statecraft 
can be found—that it has, in fact, already been found and 
been proved to work successfully wherever it has been 
applied. And in this assertion Socialists claim to be but 
interpreting the growing science and experience of the world, 
which the defenders of the desire for riches seem so strangely 
to ignore. To the bewilderment, indeed, of the merely 
commercial capitalist, Political Economy has turned right 
round, and now preaches—though often with inconsistencies 
of idiom and in a timidly faltering voice—a statecraft not of 
pecuniary self-interest but of national development and social 
service, of steadily progressing collective regulation and 
collective administration, of the replacement of the profit- 
maker by the servant of the community, of an abandonment 
of the “ competitive wage ” in favour of conditions of employ- 
ment deliberately determined by the needs of efficient 
citizenship. It is, we suggest, to this ever-widening adoption 
of the Socialist motive, perhaps even in a greater degree than 
to any other, that we owe the vast increase in voluntary 
social service amid administrative drudgery, and the quite 
novel zeal of the public official, on both of which the smooth 
working of the modern State is coming*more and more to 
depend. But before we describe the way in which this new 
purpose can be and is being embodied in the structure of 
society we must first examine (and this will form the subject 
of the next article) the preliminary objection that any 
attempt at a statecraft higher than that of pecuniary self- 
interest is an empty dream because it is against “ human 
nature” and because it would be suicidal to interfere with 
the “ natural order” of society. 


Correspondence 


FORCIBLE FEEDING 
To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—In the unsigned article on pages 8 and 9 of your 
first issue under the heading “ Forcible Feeding ” there is a 
reference personal to myself which perhaps you can explain. 
You rightly argue in the article that the forcible feeding of 
women Suffragette prisoners is no longer a possible policy 
for the Home Office to pursue, and “ It follows that the only 
conceivable way in which the Government can fulfil its 
elementary duty of preserving law and order is to redress 
their grievance by giving them the vote.” At a later stage 
in the article you add this further comment on the new Bill 
for dealing with hunger strikers now before the House of 
Commons : “ As for the public, it is asking very naturally 
why in the name of commonsense this ridiculous Prisoners’ 
(Temporary Discharge for Ill-health) Bill is not a Woman’s 
Suffrage Bill. Everybody knows—except those who never 
know anything beforehand—that the women are going to 
get the vote ; that is what makes all this mischief so exas- 
perating.” 

These extracts show that Tue New Statesman and the 
public are in agreement, that neither forcible feeding nor 
the new Bill can be regarded as remedies for the present 


agitation, which can only be allayed by giving votes to 
women. It happens, incidentally, that that is my opinion 
also, and so I was somewhat surprised to find sandwiched 
between the extracts first given this reference to the amend- 
ment which I moved to the second reading of what is now 
known as “ The Cat and Mouse Bill”: “* The defeat of Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s unhelpfully and impossibly worded amend- 
ment had no significance.” What was this amendment 
which was so “unhelpfully and impossibly worded ” ? 
Here it is : 


“This House declines to proceed with any measure for 
strengthening the law against hunger strikers convicted 
of offences connected with the agitation for the enfran- 
chisement of women until the Prime Minister redeems 
his pledge that the Government will make itself respon- 
sible for the further progress of any Women Suffrage 
measure which passes its second reading by a free vote 
of the House of Commons.” 


As definitely as the forms of the House would permit 
this amendment asked, or at least was meant to ask, that 
the Government should adopt THz New SrTaTesMAn’s 
policy of substituting Votes for Women for its new coercion 
bill as the only way out of the present impasse, and I should 
feel grateful, if only for my future guidance, if you would 
show wherein its wording was “ unhelpful and impossible.” 

Yours, etc., 


House of Commons, S.W. J. Kerr Harvie. 


[It was with great regret that we found ourselves com- 
pelled to point out that the fact that Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
amendment got only eight votes meant, not that the House 
was overwhelmingly in favour of forcible feeding, but that 
the terms of the amendment made it impossible for any 
but the smallest handful of members to support it. It said 
nothing about forcible feeding. It asked the House not to 
“strengthen the law against hunger strikers,” thereby 
cutting off the votes of those who detest forcible feeding, 
but are not prepared, in the face of arson and sabotage, to 
refuse to do anything. It implied a personal reproach to 
Mr. Asquith which he may, in Mr. Keir Hardie’s opinion, 
have deserved, but which the Liberal Party could not have 
endorsed without inviting their leader to resign. Under 
such circumstances the wonder is, not that Mr. Keir Hardie got 
only eight votes, but that he got any atall. We had either to 
point out the truth that he brought his defeat on himself or 
allow the forcible feeders to claim it as a triumph for their 
eause. This, as Mr. Keir Hardie will be the first to admit, 
was Hobson’s choice for us. We hope Mr. Keir Hardie will 
allow us to add that if he were a subtle parliamentary 
tactician he would not be Mr. Keir Hardie ; and our public 
life would be the poorer.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I expected to welcome THE New StatTesMAN with 
open arms; but, alas, the article on “ Forcible Feeding ” 
makes this impossible. Not to mince matters, this article 
seems to me unfair, illogical, sentimental, and at places even 
absurd (e.g., where it asserts or suggests that Mr. McKenna 
considers forcible feeding a “ luxurious mode of nutrition ”’). 
I did not think there was anyone in England who could 
have written such an article except Mr. Nevinson or Mr. 
Lansbury, neither of whom I should have thought likely to 
be among your contributors. 

I should say that I am a believer in Woman’s Suffrage, 
and hope eventually to see it established.—Yours, etc., 

James F. Murrweap. 

Hampstead, N.W. 
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MONTENEGRO AND AUSTRIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Str,—Your brilliant promise of independent thought makes 
me salute your coming. You are, for this alone, a champion 
of the “ New.” But why “Statesman”? Forgive my 
curiosity, but it was your dithyrambs to Montenegro pro- 
voked the inquiry. I have been forty years a writcr on Near 
Eastern affairs. Why, why, should 250,000 semi-civilised 
and bigoted orthodox Serbs forcibly denationalise 100,000 
Albanians, mostly—in these northern parts—Catholics who 
have been under the Austrian Protectorate since centuries ? 

I will tell you why you back Montenegro against the 
Catholic Albanians. Because you are anti-Catholic. That is 
why you praise Montenegro and Servia and denounce or decry 
Austria. 

Servia and Montenegro would not exist to-day but for the 
centuries-long fight of Austria against the formidable Turk. 
In spite of the terrible hindrance of the Lutheran Revolution 
in Germany, in spite of the Thirty Years War, the history of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the Danubian 
Lands is filled with the Austrian rescue of Magyar and Slav 
from the Turk. From Montecuculi to Prince Eugene, from 
the glorious victory of August Ist, 1664, on the Raab against 
120,000 Turks to the Peace of Passaravitz in 1718, what a 
stupendous winning-back, inch by inch, of Slav lands from 
the Turkish vultures! Servia, in which was embedded the 
petty rock tribe of the Black Mountain, got its first lease of 
new life—since Kossovo in the fourteenth century—by being 
ceded to Austria by Turkey at the Peace of 1718. Austria 
held and helped the ruined Serb lands till the Prussian raid 
on Silesia in 1740 under Frederick II. broke the Austrian 
State, and began that fight for life which lasted against 
Prussian and Frenchmen till Waterloo. The liberated Chris- 
tians of Servia fell back under Turkish power as Frederick of 
Prussia played his robber game in Silesia. But there is 
hardly a vale or plain between Buda-Pest and Belgrade and 
Scutari which was not soaked red with Austrian blood as the 
Hapsburgs stubbornly bore back the Moslems .. . and had 
little aid except from the Popes and Poland. It was the 
Austrians who were the Protectors of the Balkan Christians, 
long, long, before the destroyers of Poland claimed that 
honour won by a nobler State—the honour to have preserved 
from extinction the Servian peoples, perhaps only to prove 
their ingratitude to-day. 

May I suggest, sir, that you aid in forming a Prince Eugene 
Committee in order to organise a European celebration of the 
victory and peace of Passaravitz, by which the Hapsburgs 
drew the Servians from their long night of 300 years of 
Turkish slavery and gave them the liberty of Christians, till 
the Prussian King’s treachery to Christendom and to Ger- 
many began the long struggle of the Prusso-Austrian wars, 
which gave back again the Balkan Christians to the Ottoman 
yoke ? 

Every Christian race which exists to-day in the Balkans 
owes every alleviation of its lot since Kossovo, entirely or in 
large part, to the Catholic blood and treasure lavished by the 
House of Hapsburg.—Yours, ete., 

F. Hucu O’DonneE.t. 


“_* © @® *@ * 


[We are glad to print Mr. O’Donnell’s letter, but we must 
point out that if he had read our comments a little more 
carefully he would have observed that so far from backing 
Montenegro against the Albanians, we were at pains to point 
out that the grounds urged in favour of Montenegro’s claim 
to Scutari are at best mere appeals to sentiment, which deserve 
to be disregarded. The suggestion that we are anti-Catholic 
has not, of course, the shadow of a foundation.—Ep. N.S.] 





Prose and Verse 


THE POET AND THE LOOKING- 
GLASS 


T was a vulgar little sitting-room, crowded with 

I genteel gimcracks of dead old maids and timid 

homes, long ago broken up, such as find inevitably 
their last resting-place in furnished lodgings. Beside 
the window-fern lay a magazine a year o!d and a ten- 
penny Pickwick, and above the poet’s head the gas, 
flaming within a pink glass shade, made a tiny steady 
noise, like the singing in a tired man’s ears. He was 
thinking how exquisitely the world was fitted to the 
mind, of the inconceivable relation of things, their secret 
correspondence, to the soul. All that day thought and 
imagery had come to him, it seemed, perfectly fused, and 
the excitement of his own words had drawn out from 
their lurking-places thoughts he had never had before 
and would not have again. The cadence of his verses 
was present to him still like the wash of water upon 
shingle, up and down. He had walked the streets 
quickly as a man who uses the stirring crash and hurry 
of an unintelligible orchestra to feed his inner dream, and 
he had written, written—surely well? Surely he had 
seldom had so good a day; and he had waited so long, 
too, for that critical sensation which would tell him he 
could write. It had come and he had written. “ My 
peace now is like a pool beneath a waterfall, which the 
waterfall has made,” he thought, and he began to muse 
about himself. 

The fire suddenly settled upon its cinders and flamed. 

Looking at it, he remembered how, in his home, the 
reflection of the fire on the black, uncurtained windows 
used to fascinate him as a child; how while others sat 
talking round the real fire, he used to creep under the 
table, and, lifting the hanging cloth, watch the reflection 
flickering and burning harmlessly among the laurel 
bushes outside. It had been his fire, which no one else 
seemed to notice—perhaps from the beginning he had 
loved more the reflections of things than things them- 
selves. So he had known what it was to live in an 
absolute, intimate solitude. Oh, he had had his panies ; 
his frantic dashes into the circle of warmth and human 
intercourse ; and he remembered he had once written an 
ironic poem about a youth, a kind of ecstatic prodigal of 
contemplation, who, terrified that life was slipping past 
him, had run towards others with outstretched arms, 
crying, “‘ I am coming back. I come, I come,”’ much to 
their perplexity, and ultimately to hisown. But looking 
back, he did not now know whether to be more grateful 
for the hunger, once sharp as his hopes had been extrava- 
gantly great, which had driven him outward, or to the 
aloofness which had always softly and inevitably drawn 
him back again. It was to both he owed it that now 
when he shut himself in with his imagination the shapes 
came eddying forth. 

He smiled and sighed ; got out of his stiff rep chair, 
the springs of which resounded like a drum, and turned 
down the gas. Surely he would feel that hunger again ; 
he was still gloriously at the mercy of experience-—would 
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be, perhaps, until he died. Only that terror of his youth, 
of missing everything, he would feel no more. For now 
he knew he was a poet. Solitude was no longer suffocat- 
ing, dumb; he could speak—had spoken ; to whom he 
did not know. When he tamed an exuberant sentence, 
or manipulated a turbulent metre, he often thought of so 
and so or so and so; but his meaning—who was that 
for? A listening silence over-arching like the sky the 
little creatures of his mind. 

How many of them there were! He had never 
realised, he thought, before, how much he had actually 
done. One by one they came before him; sometimes 
as he had seen them across the footlights, sometimes as 
he had first conceived them, fresh, undamaged, radiantly 
promising, sometimes a little changed as though he had 
indeed made them alive, and they, like others, had gone 
their own way withtime. There were the lovers in whose 
mouths he had put his own conception of the playful and 
extravagant genius of man’s love for woman; _ there 
those who had spat out his rage with life that would not 
let him love it more ; there the queer gnome characters 
he had found within himself squatting like large toads in 
the heart of marble virtues his hammer had broken. 
Then came the furry, four-pawed creatures into whom 
he had entered, the insects to which he had lent a 
tiny spark-like consciousness, all the scenes in which 
on inanimate things he had bestowed a life compatible 
with infinite motionless repose. He remembered, 
too, how often he had let himself down like a 
spider by its thread into his own obscurities; how, 
when he had drawn a sword against what he hated, 
the lightning of heaven had seemed to flash along it 
and strike before he struck. He remembered how 
the idea of those he met had preyed upon him and 
devoured his nerves, how he had appropriated their joys 
and sufferings for his own, and springing from his chair 
in excitement he shouted, “ I am the most generous and 
the most selfish of men. Who dares to say I have not 
lived ?”’ 

The silence which followed the sound of his own voice 
reminded him there were others in the house. ‘‘ Good 
heavens, I shall wake them all up,”’ he muttered. Then, 
turning round, he felt a violent shock ; he was not alone 
in the room. At the other end stood a shadowy little 
figure facing him with an ominous startled attention. 
He could see the gleam of the firelight in its spectacles, 
and a hank of greyish hair. The next moment he 
remembered the looking-glass. But the sense of an alien 
presence had been so acute for a second that, lighting his 
bedroom candle, he advanced almost cautiously towards 
his own reflection, as though investigating an independent 
object which had puzzled him. Slowly they came 
towards each other, and he raised the candle. The little 
man peered, stooping forward till he seemed about to 
touch him with the end of his long inquisitive nose ; 
both stopped. His forehead was scratched with tiny 
confused lines, and the eyes in so restless a face had an 
odd look as though not belonging to it, as if, however 
much it changed, they would remain the same, lustrous 
and blank. The poet stared at himself: “Well, you 
are an odd little fellow!” He burst out laughing, and 
walked quickly up to bed. 

Desmonp MacCarruy. 


THE FORERUNNER 


HE summit’s crown hath not been climbed ; 
Yon snows are virgin of man’s tread : 
We have not scanned the sea and land 
That, round our feet, will there lie spread. 


Who is so bold to limit hope 

Before he there hath lain an hour, 
Reviving in that keener air 

Each stiffened limb, each numbéd power ? 


Man’s spirit hath alone been there— 
There waits for us with welcoming eyes. 
Heartened by our resoive to front 
Life’s drizzling cant and sleet of lies, 


He ran before us ; yea, he is 
The flower of our daring ; we 

Gave him that quick sure foot and itch 
To tackle sheer immensity. 


We stumble and are left behind ; 
We toil, our strength breaks, and we die ; 
Yet, when their loss is gain for him, 
Men let it go without a sigh. 
T. Sturce Moore. 


THE SOUL OF EVELYN 
(TO THE MEMORY OF EDGAR ALLAN POE.) 


By Leonarp INKSTER. 


HEY carried me from the castle to the cottage ; 

and, indeed, the doctor would have had 
them carry me still further, far away from 

the turrets and tracery of the old Gothic edifice, in whose 
dim tapestried rooms I had suffered so almost unen- 
durably, away from the iron-bound shores of the dark 
sea on whose margin I had walked in such earnest 
and futile converse with Evelyn Valmain, away from 
all scenes and memory of a life which I had to close 
behind me if I were to retain my sanity. But for the 
present I was too weak to be taken far, and they laid 
me on an impromptu couch in the red-tiled, oak- 
beamed kitchen of the fisherman’s cottage by the 
sands, from where I could hear the beating of the surf 
upon the rocks and slates, mingling with the roaring of 
the sea-coal fire. The experiments in auto-hypnotism 
into which I had passionately flung myself for solace 
after Evelyn had left me for ever had had, the doctor 
said, an almost fatal effect upon my mind. No doubt 
I was ill, very ill. The year’s strain of a consuming 
love affair conducted by a man who could not love like 
ordinary men, whose physical nature was so unimportant 
a part of him that he could not love with his senses, or 
mystically alone, but must be in absolute unison, 
mental and spiritual, with a being so elusive in spirit 
as to drive him mad in quest of it; that and the life- 
agony of one whom Fate goaded on perpetually to 
know all, to realise all, to interpret the whole of the 
world’s existence, not content for his life to be but a 
thin line shooting through time, but perpetually impelled 
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to look down paths at right angles (calling on time to 
halt), in fact, urged to attempt to live as it were in 
two or three dimensions instead of, as the spirit has to, 
being spirit, in one; and then, when Evelyn left me 
(whose very love tortured in its claim for intensity and 
concentration on one object from a being naturally so 
diffuse), my plunge into the sea and long hours’ swim 
which exhausted and left a fever; all these things had 
to tell sooner or later on what was after all (in spite of 
my overweening presumptions of the spirit) a merely 
human frame. My experiments in auto-hypnotism 
reached the pitch that I no longer needed even a candle 
flame or a revolving silver wheel to concentrate upon ; 
merely by fixing the muscles of the eyes in darkness I 
could separate spirit from flesh and induce the white 
screen across which my visions moved. Often I fell into 
the trance unawares. And the doctor said that though, 
properly regulated, such a treatment might have been 
restful and beneficial, undoubtedly it had undermined 
my will, and, through the sudden shocks of ill-regulated 
awakenings, had deranged my psychic forces. 

For my part I was glad they had brought me down 
the winding path to the cottage, through whose open 
window I could look out west and south and see more 
than three-quarters of the great crescent bay, with its 
yellow sands when the surf-line was far out, and its 
high walls of fantastic rock behind. The invisible 
quarter was that from whose sheer cliff the sea never 
receded, on which the highest or lowest tide seemed to 
have no marked effect, so high was the wall and so deep 
the depths beneath. But as I looked out to the left I 
liked to watch the vast sunlit semicircle of solitary sand 
and to think how often Evelyn and I had paced thereon, 
with the green of the sea distant beyond a fringe of 
white. And in particular that morning haunted my 
memory on which suddenly Evelyn had taken her arm 
from mine and had printed quickly in colossal letters 
with her stick upon the sand : 


A song was born from the womb of sea, 
It rose from the sea-deeps green. 


And, ever urgent to penetrate the utmost recess of that 
spirit, to know the absolute why of it, to be utterly at 
one with it, I had asked her how and when and why 
that song was born. And she laughed low and glided 
from me; I cannot tell you how sinuous she seemed. 
And I pressed her to tell me more, but the pale amber 
wisps of her strayed short hair only glinted in the sun 
as she shook her head in laughter. And all that morning 
she glided away from me, laughing, over the sands, I 
pressing her to tell all herself to me, and the music of 
that line— 
It rose from the sea-deeps green, 


filling my ears even when the ripples stole up to efface 
one by one those lightly graven letters. And it must 
not be supposed that I was content merely to lie on 
that couch and dream. Those who know me will 


know that all the doctor’s cunning, all the cautions of 
the fisherman, and the orders he gave to the old hag 
who kept the cottage were quite powerless to restrain 
me from walking secretly when I would. Often and 
often I was out on those yellow sands tracing again 


those letters ; often I went northwards to where, even 
at low tide, the sea beats up to the cliff, and looked 
further north to where all was black and sheer and 
sullen, the part they call The Terror of the Silent Sea. 
The fisherman would come in late at night and hang his 
smooth sea-boots above the coal’s dull glow, and I, my 
head beneath the sheet, would chuckle silently at the 
old man’s mystery when I asked him why, for instance, 
he had made that short tack north to-day ; for he knew 
that from the room I could not have seen him, and he 
knew I could not have been outside. But I did much 
dreaming as well, and nearly always Evelyn was in the 
dream. Once I was on the bank of a river. Above 
me, on the right, a salmon pool, and falls and eddies 
and bracken; below me a swift, tumultuous stream. 
But I was in a field, where poppies grew, leaning over 
into sluggish water with just a foot of shingle between 
the water and the bank, and my right hand was on the 
shingle. And I was aware of a wicked head and six 
inches of a slim, slime-coloured body, and the imper- 
ceptible motion of an emerging eel. And the paralysis 
of a quarter-second seemed infinite before I could hurl 
myself back with shrieks of terror from those still, 
dead eyes, that unutterable creature of the ooze. I 
shuddered and shrank, and Evelyn said, smiling, 
“Once I see you were a trout, and this thing no doubt 
fed on you. It ate you, ate you, ate you.” But I did 
not smile when she turned to that motionless creature, 
and in a low voice said, ‘“‘Go back. Who are you to 
usurp the joyaunce of the queen?” And it did not 
even yet move, but seemed to sink in and backwards 
to the mud and vanished. 

Now three weeks had gone, and, though I had often 
been out on the sands by day, I had not yet been able 
to do what I desired, and that was to sail at night. 
But one night I laughed, and arose, and went out 
on to the moonlit causeway down which the boat is 
launched. It was so simple and easy when I came to 
try that, before I was aware, I had glided her down 
and hoisted sail, and the tiller was in my hand. There 
was little wind, but the easy motion did not surprise 
me for that. I steered north-west by north, meaning 
to drift and fish when I had brought her not too near 
The Terror of the Silent Sea, but opposite and two 
miles distant from the cliff. Certainly this part of the 
coast was well-named, and my heart was filled with 
its stark grandeur as I drew alongside of it. The name 
does not solely apply to the stupendous black cliff wall, 
but to the water below it as well. In the roughest 
weather there is a circle here which seems always calm, 
and there are strange tales of the inconceivable depth 
of the pool. Legends say that at the bottom, thousands 
of fathoms below the sea-line, the cliff is hollowed out, 
and that fearful creatures of the sea have their retreats 
in the caverns and on the ledges of the rock. The 
circle itself is called the Pool of Judas, for what reason 
I do not know. As I was musing of these things, 
smiling at the incredulity of those who, less sane than 
myself, can believe the strange yarns told of the sea, 
some by that same old fisherman from whom I had so 
easily escaped, and whose silver beard, lying repose- 
fully on the sheet, was no doubt illumined by the moon- 
light even now, and as, lazily hauling in little fish, I 
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was enchanting myself with the wizardry and calmness 
of the night, I was suddenly aware that I had drifted 
and was drifting much nearer to The Terror of the 
Silent Sea than I had intended. Indeed, I was only a 
few hundred yards away from the cliff, which, lofty 
before, now loomed gigantic and almost beetling over 
me. I thought of putting out the oars, but clearly 
saw the futility of that procedure ; and almost before I 
had dismissed the idea I was on the edge, now over 
the very centre of The Pool of Judas, where, they say, 
no boat had dared to come before. It is true the sea 
was very still, but against the wall it seemed to heave 
and sway, and boomed and moaned and even roared 
when, on occasion, it found some crevice for its entry. 
Men talk of desolate lands, but nothing can be so 
primeval, so naked, so near the awful Beginning of 
Time, as the great sea, dark, heaving, labouring against 
colossal rock. I felt very sad, and wondered only, 
though I was scarce moving now, whether I should 
touch the wall. And then came such a tug at my for- 
gotten line that I thought I should be dragged to the 
centre of the earth itself. But I began to haul in, 
remembering the pass-word “ the sea is oily, oily is the 
sea,” and the line came up, slipping through my hands 
like grease. Fathom over fathom I hauled, and now 
indeed, as the lead came near to the surface and the 
water began to trouble in swirls and eddies, I began 
to labour and be afraid. I remembered the mythical 
octopus of those dreadful caverns beneath the cliff. 
And at last, above the surface, rose a long head with 
cruel jaws and dead eyes, then a thick, shining, but 
slime-coloured neck, and, O God! still I pulled and 
pulled. Foot after foot I drew out the still-thickening 
body up the side of the boat, over it, and it was soft 
and pliant and flattened itself against the wood. And 
now part of it was writhing and oozing, near me, 
touching me, round me, and still I pulled and strained. 
The boat was full; I felt it begin to sink ; somehow I 
stood erect. The terror of that long living rope was 
on me, but an ecstasy was in me, too. It was so 
unspeakably beautiful looping and winding beneath 
the moon. It writhed and coiled, and now it was 
silver in the moonlight, now gold, now a fantastic blue. 
Exulting, as I stood there in its embrace, ankle deep in 
ripples, I knew I had but to speak a word and it would 
be heard across all the seas and lands, but I could not 
find the word. I knew I had but to cry aloud that 
word, and on the face of the waters there would be no 
more night, but dawn for evermore. And I despaired, 
and began to be bitter cold. No longer I felt the boat 
beneath my feet; I was afloat, then dragged down in 
that loathsome coil; and now the moon’s rays pierced 
below the rising surface of the sea, and, sinking; deeper, 
deeper, I saw the brute’s scales copper, orange, bronze. 
And through the winding, dissolving, of its loops I 
caught glimpses of lovely twilight figures, swimming 
anxiously, swiftly, in circles round us two, and the 
green figures had the face of Evelyn. And those 
figures were sinuous as the figure of Evelyn; on the 
sand, and I hated them. 

And now I quivered, and would have screamed at 
the horror of the serpent’s moving contact; now I 
knew that its head was seeking, and would soon bury 


itself in my heart ; and now I felt the sweetness of a 
delicious and sinking soft repose. 


When I awoke they were bending over me in the 
sunlit kitchen, the doctor, the fisherman, and the hag. 
They told me I had been in a trance for many days, 
and that I had turned to delirium. But I did not 
believe them, and, after a quick recovery, I soon left 
that part of the coast, not to forget my former life 
there, but to banish the memory of that night’s 
experience, which itself had already been sufficient to 
make me think of small moment any of my former 
troubles. And when the name of Evelyn is mentioned 
now I laugh. 


HOW THEY DO IT 
No. 2.—Mr. W. H. Davies. 


1. 


The tales I hear from birds and flowers, 
Without them sure ’twould be a mess 
I'd make of all the summer hours ; 
But these fair things they make for me 
A lovely life of joy and glee. 


Il" sure that you would never guess 


I saw some sheep upon some grass, 
The sheep were fat, the grass was green, 
The sheep were white as clouds that pass, 
And greener grass was never seen ; 
I thought “‘ Oh, how my bliss is deep, 
For such green grass and such fat sheep!” 


And as I watch bees in a hive, 

Or gentle cows that rub ’gainst trees, 
I do not envy men who live, 

No fields, no books upon their knees. 
I'd rather lie beneath small stars 
Than with rough men who drink in bars. 


II. 
POOR oldman 
Who has no bread, 
He nothing can 
To get a bed. 


He has a cough, 
Bad boots he has ; 

He takes them off 
Upon the grass. 


He does not eat 
In cosy inns 

But keeps his meat 
In salmon tins. 


No oven hot, 
No frying pan ; 
Thank God I’m not 
That poor old man. 
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Music and Art 
AT COVENT GARDEN 
E are just now between two seasons of opera. A 
WV new season—common time, key of C—is upon us, 
with its customary horrors. Mr. Thomas Beecham’s 
season is finished, if not digested. Mr. Beecham won the 
game. He may even have made money at it ; at any rate, 
it is certain that he did not lose much. He must be counted 
aremarkable man. His enterprise, his energy, his audacity, 
and his capital class him apart. That he should prefer con- 
ducting to golf, as a hobby, would have been singular, alone. 
That he should be willing to spend as much money on his 
hobby as would run a first-class steam yacht is very singular. 
But that he should happen also to possess a marked talent 
for conducting is an extraordinary benevolence on the part 
of destiny. He might so easily have been a mere amateur 
who dazzled a naive Press by the splendour of his march 
through the world. He is the only English conductor fit 
to be mentioned with Sir Henry Wood. He has not Sir 
Henry’s wonderful technical equipment, nor his even more 
wonderful energetic passion for orchestral music. But, on 
the other hand, he is free from those defects and peculiarities 
of temperament which, in the esteem of some, prevent Sir 
Henry from being a great or even a distinguished conductor, 
and which sometimes incline us to forget that Sir Henry 
unaided has revolutionised the orchestra in England and 
created the embryo of a respectable popular taste. 

Artistically Mr. Beecham has emerged from a prodigious 
adventure with dignity intact, and with a little kudos. 
Though inclined to carelessness, and too easily discouraged 
during a performance, he has emphatically shown himself a 
conductor for whom we need not blush. Where he has not 
quite succeeded is in his knowledge of men rather than in his 
knowledge of music. He had the use of the unsurpassed 
material which has resulted from Sir Henry Wood’s tremen- 
dous labours during the last twenty years. No better 
material exists anywhere—as to this point there is a con- 
sensus of opinion among foreign conductors. English 
orchestral players are as fine an example of efficiency as 
may be found in any department of activity in England. 
Our orchestras are full of real artists, who play on better 
instruments than Continental players, and whose powers of 
sight-reading are admittedly unequalled in the world. If, 
as is sometimes asserted, no English orchestra is the peer 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, the reason is to be found 
in the admirable caprice of a Boston millionaire, who 
eliminated the economic factor from the Boston equation. 
English millionaires have not yet got much farther than the 
encouragement of bad native music which ought to have 
been ignored. 

The financial situation of English orchestral players is and 
must be somewhat unsatisfactory because they are too 
numerous for the demand. A conductor thus has apparent 
advantages which in the end, unless he is a born leader of 
men as well as of musicians, may prove to be disadvantages. 
It is no reproach to another conductor that he cannot inspire 
in his men the enthusiastic affection aroused by, for instance, 
M. Monteux, the Frenchman who conducted at intervals 
during Mr. Beecham’s season. Great conductors have not 
always been adored. Nor can it be said that at Covent 
Garden undue use has been made of the beautiful and eternal 
“law” of supply and demand. English players remain 
princes and incas in comparison with Continental. Never- 
theless, Mr. Beecham’s season did not end, artistically, as 
well as it began. Why this happened it would be imperti- 








nent to inquire closely. The fact remains. Some of the 
later performances were bad, when they ought to have been 
good. The orchestra had too much to do. 

One is entitled to surmise that certain of the worse mani- 
festations might conceivably have been avoided if there had 
been fewer changes of singers. But, tempted by an array 
of singers on hire, Mr. Beecham shows something of the 
psychology of a collector of curios or a woman at a sale. 
Whatever may be going, he has got to have it, whether he 
needs it or not. Or so the thing strikes an observer. Mr. 
Beecham doubles the réles of impresario and of conductor. 
The burden must be stupendous; and he is comparatively. 
inexperienced. But he is quite clever enough to learn, and 
to profit by his experiences. We owe him the most generous 
appreciation, and our criticism of him should be guarded and 
respectful. He has done something, something that money 
and energy alone could not have accomplished. 

I wish the audiences had been as praiseworthy as the 
performances. Little can be said in favour of the audiences, 
except that they were numerous. I was at the opening 
performance of The Rosenkavalier, and the descriptions in the 
next day’s newspapers of the enthusiastic applause after each 
act astonished me, journalist though I have been and am. 
The first act of this enchanting work was received with com- 
plete apathy by the stalls, grand circle and boxes, and not 
much applause seemed to come from the amphitheatre and 
gallery—that fount of enthusiasm. The same applies to the 
second act. After the third act there was the usual ovation, 
and a sort of explosive shout from upstairs when Mr. Beecham 
appeared between the curtains. And that was all. I am 
not writing from memory, but from notes made at the time. 
It is untrue that The Rosenkavalier was liked by the Covent 
Garden public. It was not. Its success was a success of 
snobbishness. The first accounts of the opera from Germany, 
and the fantastic fatuity of the Censor in substituting a sofa 
for a bed at the beginning of the first act, created a prejudice 
against the mere book. The following is an overheard italic 
conversation between two women at a performance :—A. : 
** Well, what do you think of the Opera?”’ B.: “ Well, you 
see, my dear, I’ve been trying to dissociate it from the stage. 
I’ve been trying to listen to the music and to forget the 
grossness of the libretto.” A.: “ But it’s very fascinating, 
isn’t it, really?” B.: “* No, I don’t think it is. Of course 
it is very difficult to take in one without the other. One 
ought to wear blinkers.” 

Now the libretto is not gross—neither sensual, nor perverse, 
nor depraved. It is the simple story—arranged with con- 
summate skill for the operatic stage—of a young man pro- 
viding a tragedy for an ageing woman by ceasing to love her, 
and an ecstatic joy for a young woman by beginning to love 
her. And the main theme is treated with gravity and serene 
beauty. The trio in which the two women and the young man 
express themselves together is no more gross than the second 
act of Tristan, and quite as celestial. But thirty years ago 
Tristan was gross in this country. Happily Wagner, a ser- 
pent of wisdom, had the wit to keep his princesses from 
having breakfast in bed, and so was ultimately saved. 

To return to the point—at all the Strauss performances 
which I attended, the major part of the audience was either 
inimical or brutally indifferent, so much so that one was 
humiliated—one felt that one ought to apologise to the 
artistes. (The exception was the amphitheatre and gallery. 
But then the Covent Garden amphitheatre and gallery— 
together with the floor at the Promenade Concerts—consti- 
tute the most genuine musical public in London. The real 
future of English music lies undeciphered in their hearts. 
And here is hope.) The mere social behaviour of the moneyed 
seatholders was as atrocious as it is during the regular season. 
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Wishing to see and hear well some of the Russian ballets, I 
committed the imprudence of taking a box on the grand 
tier. I saw the ballet. What I heard was the boisterous 
antics of a party of picnickers in the box on my left, and the 
boisterous antics of another party of picnickers in the box 
on my right. Similar phenomena, I willingly admit, are to 
be observed at the Paris Opera, and worse at the Scala at 
Milan. But the Brussels Monnaie is better, and the New 
York Opera House is much better. 

And now the “ grand” season approaches near. The 
prospectus of operas is extremely dispiriting. As usual, 
the management is trying to save its soul and make peace 
with heaven by a few performances of Wagner. It will not 
do so. During a period of some ten years, for one reason 
or another, I abstained from Covent Garden. And each 
year I read in the newspapers that the Wagnerian per- 
formances were getting better and better, till at length I 
began to believe it. Then, last year, I went again to Covent 
Garden, and discovered that in truth the performances were 
just as bad as ever. There was the same dreadful visual 
ugliness, the same incoherence, the same disconcerting lack 
of an artistic spirit guiding the whole. Save for the quality 
of a singer here and there, and of the material of the orches- 
tra, the affair was on the deplorable plane of the Paris Opera 
under Gailhard. The Russian ballet had taught the directors 
of Covent Garden just nothing. I came out broken, pessi- 
mistic, desolated. And yet, since then, the more I see of 
musicians and amatcurs of music in England, the more I 
am persuaded that a self-supporting artistic opera is possible 
in London. At any rate, I am dead against a subventioned 
opera. The failure of the absurd and barbaric enterprise 
of Mr. Hammerstein is not a bit depressing. Mr. Hammer- 
stein proved nothing except the sagacity of the public and 
that Felice Lyne has a voice. The world does move, and 
there is the embryo of a remunerative public. I know that 
because I meet it at tea and at dinner and in shops. An 
autocrat is required—not a board of autocrats—an autocrat 
with taste, common-sense, capital, and a balanced mind. 
Mr. Beecham may yet be that autocrat. The autocrat 
might begin to make money by “ producing” The Ring 
entirely afresh, so that it is not an odious offence at once to 
the eye and to the dramatic intelligence. I have never yet 
seen any performance of any opera by Wagner that was not 
from at least two points of view simply disgraceful, and an 
insult to an educated audience. And I have seen a few. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


ORKS of foreign artists are so rarely exhibited in 

VW these islands that the shows of a Society of Sculp- 

tors, Painters and Gravers calling itself Inter- 
national and presided over by Auguste Rodin may be 
looked to with some expectation of pleasure. 

From the President we should have liked something more 
than the little marble group which is lent by Mr. Edmund 
Davis—if only to encourage the hope that the English 
school of sculpture might be affected by his portraiture, as 
they show signs, here and there, of having been by his 
allegories, and that his influence might eventually supersede 
that of his fair compatriot at the top of Baker Street in the 
designing of public memorials to royal or distinguished 
personages. Countess Fedora Gleichen, who exhibits a 
plaster sketch of a memorial to Florence Nightingale, has 
shown us how much sculpture can accomplish for our 
public places with her beautiful Diana in Hyde Park ; but 
for busts or figures of mortals we have no great exemplar 
like Rodin to raise our eyes above the Victorian flats. 


Turning next to the painters, we are charmed to find our- 
selves taken back to the early ’seventies, if no further, by a 
very characteristic picture by M. Renoir—a member of the 
society—and a beautiful little lady in a very full skirt of 
pale pink trimmed with black, by Alfred Stevens. The 
latter is so bold and broad in treatment—perhaps from not 
having been carried so far as others by the Belgian painter— 
that it might pardonably be attributed to the Englishman, 
particularly as the works of either are rarely to be seen by 
the public, M. Renoir’s large “ Bather”’ is less likely to 
please the English taste than his lady in blue which was 
shown in this gallery last month. A great deal of the 
charm of the French pictures of that period is in the costume, 
and when there is none, and we are left to consider the 
painting itself, we cannot but realise that Renoir was not 
Manet or Whistler. Painters of the plump, like Rubens or 
Rowlandson, are assisted either by raiment or romance 
when they are most effective. Another striking foreign 
exhibit is M. Simon Bussy’s “* Soir Oriental,’”’ an imaginative 
garden landscape painted under an actual southern sun. 
M. Bussy should bring us more than he does, for this 
example only shows one side of his art, and there are others 
whose appeal would find a ready response in this country. 

Mr. James Pryde’s “ Deathbed ” rightly has a place ‘of 
honour in the large room, and his little “*‘ Dogana ”’ is aptly 
hung beside it. The one recalls what Hogarth has shown 
us he could do when he was prevented from finishing his 
pictures according to the conventions of his time—as in the 
two surviving canvases of the “‘ Happy Marriage.” The 
other might be called ‘‘ Neo-Guardi.” Both proclaim the 
real painter (both natus and factus), the man who is born 
with a talent which others can only try to acquire, and who 
devotes himself steadfastly to developing it. W. Nicholson 
once seemed to share it with his confrére, but in the present 
exhibition there is no trace of it; while Mr. Orpen, who 
raised expectation, now shows that the atmosphere of 
Burlington House is indeed too close for the exercise of 
individuality. Mr. Pryde treads, unseduced, the open road. 

Not far behind him on the firm macadam is Mr. Glyn 
Philpot. Being barely out of his artistic ’teens, his pace is 
not as yet fully measured, and when he is not portraying 
men and women he loves to paint as to the tabor’s sound. 
Whatever may be the effect of his “‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ” 
upon individual taste, there can be no question at all about 
the ability of the painter. Its originality is not more striking 
than the skill evinced in staging so extraordinary a con- 
ception. It is a wonderful realisation of a gorgeous idea, 
effected by the simplest means. Without a stitch of elabo- 
rate costume, without a detail of Oriental architecture, with- 
out anything but the mere suggestion of the apparatus of 
meat and drink, he has produced a scene as vivid and 
splendid on canvas as the Bible story is in print. Mr. Philpot 
does not even give us Belshazzar himself, or the writing on 
the wall—though, as nobody but Daniel could read it, there 
might be some difficulty about giving it accurately enough 
to satisfy the critics. As for real difficulties, Mr. Philpot 
has surely created more than he has shirked, and he has 
faced them as only a real painter could. His drawings in the 
hall are easily recognisable as from the hand of a master in 
painting, and whether he pleases this or that person with 
this picture or that, he is there. His “‘ Wotan” may seem 
to some too grim, his “‘ Daniel ” to others Upharsinesque— 
if one may coin a word for the occasion ; but that is only a 
matter of personal fancy which does not affect the main 
consideration. Painting is a talent which few possess, and 
those who have it are independent of the arbitrium popularis 
aurae. 


RANDALL DAVIEs. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


F there is one thing more striking than the way in which 
I British publishers allow eminent foreign writers to go 
untranslated for years, it is the extraordinary vigour 
with which they swoop upon them once they have discovered 
them. It is less than a year ago that the Swede Strindberg 
died at a quite mature age. He had been famous, not to say 
notorious, in Sweden and Germany for a generation. He 
had been censored by the police, he had had marital entangle- 
ments, and he had sold in hundreds of thousands. Yet at 
the time of his death not one of his works had been translated 
into English, save (I believe) a play or two which had been 
brought over by advanced dramatic societies. Behold the 
change. In nine months or so at least half a dozen of his 
books (besides many of his best plays) have been translated 
and several more are promised. Now Mr. Stanley Paul is 
announcing a “Life of Strindberg,”’ and this year the circles 
where they discuss such things will probably be talking about 
him as hard as they used to do about Ibsen and as they have 
recently been talking about Dostoieffsky. One wonders how 
many others like Strindberg remain to be exploited. 
* * * 

But one can say one thing: if people are rather sluggardly 
in getting hold of foreign literature (speaking properly), they 
spare no pains in getting hold of foreign memoirs, lives and 
correspondence which will interest the general public. Several 
of the younger publishing firms have a genius for this sort of 
thing. The latest work of the kind is the memoirs of Enrico 
Toselli, the husband ofthe ex-Crown Princess of Saxony, 
whose pen has been enlisted by Messrs. Duckworth. I con- 
fess that I have not yet read the book—I doubt if I shall ; at 
the same time I do not feel much sympathy for those hyper- 
fastidious persons who express (over their Benedictine) 
horror that publishers should spend their time bringing out 
books of this kind. After all, royal families do exist, interest 
is taken in them, and the interest is always especially acute 
when there is any scandal attached. Nobody objects to 
daily newspapers informing their readers about the matri- 
monial vicissitudes of coroneted heads ; almost everybody, 
in fact, reads such stories with avidity. And what the moral 
difference is between publishing a daily report and publishing 
a complete story in book form it is most difficult to discover. 
There is absolutely no question of “‘debauching ”’ or “ mis- 
leading”’ the public here. It demands an article and it gets it. 
But I must add that the taste of the public to me seems most 
extraordinary. If there was ever a dull story I should say 
that that of the ex-Crown Princess (who has already given us 
her version) is one; and if there were ever uninteresting 
characters I should say that those involved in this story 
were uninteresting. The story of the Crown Prince Rudolph is 
another matter. There we have a mystery of the first water, 
with life beating art on its own ground. In any case, it is 
sheer cant to differentiate novels from books of memoirs or 
biography. It may be (I think it certainly is) a very vulgar 
and absurd taste that is catered for by most scandalous or 
aristocratic memoirs, but it is exactly the same taste that is 
catered for by the majority of novels. The form changes 
and the substance remains. In one generation people like 
“* Ouida,” and in the next they like “ A Decade of Devil- 
May-Care Duchesses.° 

¥ * * 

Let us get into another air. In May Francis Thompson’s 
complete works are to appear, and in a reasonably cheap 
form. To my mind the price at which his various volumes of 
verse appeared has always been an obstacle in the way of the 
spread of his fame. A great impetus was given to it by the 


issue of the Selected Poems, and the new edition will finally 
set the seal on it. 


Thompson was bound sooner or later to 


obtain recognition as a great poet, one of the greatest of the 
last hundred years. The extraordinary thing is that six 
years ago when he died—one remembers the casual little 
obituary notices in the papers—only a very few people were 
aware of his greatness. His finest poems had appeared by 
1900, when the Oxford Book of English Verse came out, yet 
only one poem, The Poppy (a beautiful thing, but hardly 
representative), was included in that volume. In six years 
all the difference has been made, and the “‘ Selected Poems ’’ 
have done the work. 
* * * 

The new edition contains many poems that have not 
hitherto come out in any volume. A large number were 
published by Mr. Wilfrid Ward in The Dublin Review (some 
of them most noble and exquisite), whilst quite recently 
fresh verses have appeared in The English Review and The 
Atheneum. Many still remain in manuscript; the best and 
completest of these Mr. Meynell is including in the new 
collection. I think it will be found that Thompson was not 
(as is generally supposed) a man of relatively small produc- 
tion. At any rate, he did as much work on his highest level 
as most of our poets have done. 

* * 

The edition appears coincidently with a general revival 
of interest in poetry. How far this represents a real spread 
of the acutest appreciation is a matter for dispute ; but it is 
certain that more verse and more good verse is being pro- 
duced now than at any time for many years, and that more 
verse is being bought by the public. The volume of Georgian 
Poetry recently brought out by the Poetry Bookshop is an 
illustration ; it has reached a fourth edition in four or five 
months. It has its defects; there is a certain amount of 
feeble verse in it and a certain amount of pretentious verse. 
But there is a great atmosphere of vigour about it and the 
best things in it—such poems as Mr.Walter de la Mare’s The 
Listeners, Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s vision of the End of the 
World, and Mr. Rupert Brooke’s Dining Room Tea—are 
original, direct work, not skilful reminiscences and echoes of 
effects achieved before by other men. The book is very 
limited in scope; several good poets are not included at all, 
and others (like Mr. Sturge Moore) are represented by work 
nothing like equal to the best that they have done. But it 
is the best collection of the kind that has been or could have 
been published for decades. 

* * * 

A machine is now on the market which is said to save an 
enormous amount of time for those who have dictation to 
do. They speak into a structure which will reproduce the 
sounds for the typewriting operator. This device will 
doubtless be convenient for popular writers with a heavy 
pressure of work and a desire for running their establish- 
ments with the greatest possible economy of time. It 
cannot be many years since the method of dictating books 
instead of writing them with pen and ink first came into 
vogue. I believe the late Guy Boothby was one of the 
pioneers in this field; but a good many authors to-day 
have discovered that their invention will keep pace with 
anyone else’s transcription. Enormous quantities of matter 
can be turned out in this way. I have heard from a quite 
bona fide source of 25,000 words in a single day—and in 
that case it was not a novel that was involved, but a book 
containing a good deal of complex,information. Eventually 
we shall no doubt hear of men of superabundant energy 
keeping stables of typewriters and dictating day and night, 
**one down and the other come on.” Biology and politics 
seem to be rather mixed up nowadays; perhaps someone 
will come forward and prove that there has been an Indus- 
trial Revolution in the brain of man. 

SoLomon EaGLte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Amateur Gentleman. By JEerrery Farno.. 
son Low & Co. 6s. 


Studies in Love and in Terror. 
Methuen. 6s. 


The Village in the Jungle. By L. S. Woo r. 


The novels of Mr. Jeffery Farnol are the sort of novels in 
which things happen. There are six hundred pages of The 
Amateur Gentleman and something happens on every one of 
them. Not infrequently it is something highly improbable 
that happens; but one jibs not at the highly improbable 
when it is also the highly exciting. One soon finds oneself 
turning each of these six hundred pages with a pleasant sense 
of anticipation that is rarely or never disappointed. On 
about every sixth page or so one is introduced to a new 
character who, mostly, proves to be a person whose acquaint- 
ance it is well worth while to make. Now and then, when one 
meets these new characters one has a reminiscent feeling 
that they are not quite new, that one has met them before. 
In point of fact one has. One has met them in the novels of 
Charles Dickens, but to me, at least, that makes the rencontre 
all the more delightful. It is always pleasant to be reminded 
of pleasant episodes ; better, much better, is an old friend 
who is amusing than a quite new acquaintance who is 
tiresome. 

Mr. Farnol’s hero, who soon becomes our hero, too, is the 
son of the most famous prize-fighter in England, the tip-top 
of the profession and keeper of “* The Coursing Hound,” a 
wayside inn among the hursts and dens of Kent. From his 
mother, a woman of gentle birth, he had inherited the 
instincts of a gentleman and also some of the qualities which, 
when occasion offered, rendered the gratification of those 
instincts possible. At the hands of his father he had, by 
daily practice, acquired a knowledge which was to stand him 
in better stead than almost any other—the knowledge how 
to use his fists with promptitude, dispatch and the utmost 
skill. At the age of twenty-two he was, from a pugilistic 
point of view, a better man than the Champion himself. 
But in the days of the Regency something more was needed 
for the equipment of a fashionable gentleman than a decent 
education, a pleasing appearance, and an ability to knock the 
other man down before he could say ““ Egad!” This some- 
thing more Barnabas, as opportunely as unexpectedly, 
received in the shape of a legacy of seven hundred thousand 
pounds from a fatted uncle in Jamaica. Then and there, 
after a certain amount of physical as well as moral opposition 
from his father, Barnabas Barty closed the doors of “* The 
Coursing Hound” behind him and set out on foot for 
London, the London of the Prince Regent, of Brummell, of 
the bucks, the bloods, the Corinthians, and the Bow Street 
runners. 

Heroic adventure begins within barely an hour of his first 
step Londonwards. In a little wood into which he strays he 
comes upon the heroine and the villain, or at least one of the 
villains, of the story. In that little wood is lying, slightly 
injured by a fall from her horse, the Lady Cleone Meredith, 
and hard by her is the malign figure of Barnabas’s first 
fashionable acquaintance, Sir Mortimer Carnaby. How the 
lovely lady and the wicked baronet came to be there is never 
satisfactorily explained. We have our suspicions ; but in so 
rapid and rattling a story as Mr. Farnol’s the breathless 
reader is never so much as tempted to press for an explana- 
tion of anything ; he just takes the unlikely for granted and 
rusheson. Sir Mortimer resents the intrusion at so emotional 


Samp- 
By Mrs. BELLoc LownDEs. 


Arnold. 6s. 


a moment of a young man who looked like a gamekeeper 
and shows his resentment in his own peculiarly offensive 


manner; so Barnabas knocks him down and carries Cleone 
off in his arms to a neighbouring streamlet that he may bathe 
her hurts. He falls in love with her then and there, and it is 
to the credit of his moral character that later on, amidst all 
the razzle-dazzle of London and the Regency, he never falls 
out again. But not, perhaps, so greatly to his credit after 
all, for, oddly enough, considering the period and the set in 
which he has placed him, Mr. Farnol submits his hero to no 
amorous temptations whatever. There is Clemency, it is 
true; but then Clemency is virtue in distress. Within an 
hour of his leaving the elusive Cleone he comes upon Viscount 
Devenham in the stocks! I suppose the gentle blood in 
Barnabas’s veins must have had something to do with it, 
and so I do not question Mr. Farnol’s word when he tells us 
that within five minutes a friendship was formed between 
the Viscount and the Adventurer which lasts throughout 
their lives or, at any rate, throughout the story. In London 
his career is meteoric, not to say pyrotechnic. The summit 
of the giddy ascent is reached when as winner of one of the 
most exciting steeplechases at which I have ever been 
present, either in fiction or in fact, he is presented to the 
First Gentleman himself. 

“Well ridden, sir! ... Couldn’t have done it better 
myself, no, by Gad, I couldn’t. ... Must see more of 
you!” But very little more of His Royal Highness was 
Barnabas destined to see. As he went up like the rocket so 
he came down like the stick. The fall was soft though. 
There was still a good deal of that seven hundred thousand 
pounds left and the Lady Cleone was there ! 

Mrs. Belloe Lowndes’s stories of love and terror are not 
long stories—there are five of them in this volume—but they 
give one the impression of being . . . longish. The author 
tells us much more of her characters than it is at all necessary 
for us to know in order that we may understand and appre- 
ciate the gist and emotional quality of the episode in which 
they play their part. Were, for example, the _relations 
between the husband and wife in Price of Admiralty to be the 
chief theme of a novel we should not need a more minute 
analysis of their characters, temperaments and souls than 
that which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes presents to us. In fiction or 
in life the thrill of terror to be effective must be short, sharp, 
and vivid; in other words, we must be unprepared for it. 
Mrs. Lowndes prepares us somewhat elaborately. We 
always seem to know exactly what is going to happen, as we 
never do know in the work of the masters of the thrill. But 
perhaps it was not Mrs. Lowndes’s intention to thrill us. In 
that case it is the title of her volume that is to blame for our 
slight feeling of disappointment. The word terror always 
connotes something sudden as well as something fearsome. 
Her titles are apt to be just a trifle misleading. From Why 
They Married we never do learn exactly why they married ; 
we learn how, not why, and we leave them married with the 
fecling that it had been much better for them had they 
remained single or had each married someone else. John 
Coxeter is a man of the tribe of Tomlinson, with a difference. 
His opinions are neither more nor less than prejudices ; they 
are deeply ingrained, of his very texture, and nothing short 
of a dissolution and a reconstitution of his being would have 
rid him of them. Mrs. Archdale is of a very different type— 
of a type antagonistic to his. Mrs. Lowndes is at consider- 
able pains to let us know that and to make it quite clear to us 
that Mrs. Archdale knew it, too. The pair are dissected by 
Mrs. Lowndes as they sit opposite to one another in the train 
that brings them from Paris to Calais. Even during that 
short journey she does something of which he strongly dis- 
approves; indeed, her most characteristic actions almost 
always afflicted him with a sense of disapproval. The steam- 
boat which carried them across the Channel met with an 
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accident—the captain would seem to have been a singularly 
inexpert mariner—and for some hours their lives were in 
imminent and deadly peril. Coxeter behaved as one would 
expect a higher grade Civil servant to behave in such 
untoward circumstances and Mrs. Archdale conducted her- 
self like a brave woman. But no sooner were they safely 
back in London than each was convinced that the other was 
a suitable mate for life, and Mrs. Lowndes appears to agree 
with them. Really, it takes more than a Channel accident 
to make such a soul-transformation as that. The Woman 
from Purgatory is an extremely clever but an extremely cruel 
analysis of conventional feminine virtue. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes is an adept in psychological demonstration, but 
psychological demonstration is not quite what one looks for 
in a short story. 

Mr. Woolf’s interesting and most admirably written story 
takes us a long way from Europe, to the very heart of Ceylon, 
and keeps us in a little native village, a clearing in the dense 
and mysterious jungle. The spirit of the jungle—a spirit of 
darkness and of horror—broods over us as we read, we are so 
—well, so almost oppressively conscious of its presence, that 
it is with something of a sense of relief that we turn the last 
page. There are no European men or women in this story, 
all are natives, and consequently no modern problems to be 
solved, no latter-day complexities to be unravelled. There 
is conflict in the lives of these poor folk, but it is conflict of 
the elemental sort, conflict with the malignant forces of 
nature and with the primitive instincts and superstitions of 
man. The atmosphere which Mr. Woolf has so skilfully 
created is as fatalistic as that of a Greek tragedy. One feels 
oneself acquiescing in all that happens (and horrible things 
happen), even as those to whom it happened acquiesced. 
There is not a gleam of light, and one feels that had there been 
it had been a false, an artificial, a meretricious gleam. The 
story ends upon an even gloomier note than that with which 
it opened. 


** But life is very short in the jungle. Punchi Menika was 
a very old woman before she was forty. . . . She was 
dying, and the jungle knew it; it is always waiting; can 
scarcely wait for death. When the end was close upon 
her a great black shadow glided into the doorway. Two 
little eyes twinkled at her steadily, two immense white 
tusks curled up gleaming against the darkness. She sat 
up, fear came upon her, the fear of the jungle, blind, 
agonising fear.” 


The reading of The Village in the Jungle has been a sombre 
as well as a poignant experience; but it has been a real 
experience and one not readily to be forgotten. 

HvusBert BLanb. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF DEATH 


The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. 
The Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 1911-1912. By 
J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Vol. I. Mac- 
millan, 10s. net. 


Professor Frazer is an author who seems to nourish 
his subjects on Mr. Wells’s “ boom-food.” His Golden Bough, 
originally bold enough in dimensions in its two volumes, has 
now swollen to such proportions that, like an encyclopedia, 
it almost requires a bookcase to itself. His Totemism and 
Exogamy, again, is a fat fifty-shillingsworth of bookmaking 
and binding, housing a subject which was once able to stretch 
itself in an article. And here we see him in his latest work 
approaching man’s belief in immortality with a promise of 
treatment on the same gigantic scale. As in Totemism and 








Exogamy—even more so, indeed—his aim is mainly descrip- 
tive. He is more concerned with gathering evidence than 
with hastening into theories. His object in The Belief in 
Immortality is to collect the evidence for the belief in question 
as it is found on the lowest levels of civilisation known to us, 
and to trace its existence—especially as it expresses itself in 
funeral customs and in the propitiation or worship of the 
dead—from stage to stage of higher culture, passing from 
the aborigines of Central Australia to the more highly- 
developed aborigines of the coasts, and from the latter to the 
more civilised natives of the Torres Straits Islands, and so 
on, till at the end of the present volume we get as high up as 
the Fijians, who have sacred enclosures of stones comparable 
to Stonehenge, and who some time ago had advanced 
sufficiently far on the road to civilisation to roast their 
captives alive in ovens as food for their gods. In this way, 
it is hoped, we shall ultimately have a ladder of knowledge 
up which we shall be able to climb from the Warramunga 
country to ancient Athens, from the haunts of the witchetty- 
grub totem to St. Peter’s in Rome. 

As to whether, when we have amassed all the knowledge 
that the anthropologists have been able to bring to our doors, 
we shall have the right to more or to less confidence than at 
present in the immortality of the soul, Professor Frazer 
refuses to express an opinion. For himself he is professedly 
agnostic—an agnostic who is, however, predisposed to be, 
in the modern sense, a sceptic, if we may judge from some 
of his sentences. His cast of mind may be inferred from the 
almost ludicrously solemn observation that “ the economic 
waste which the belief in the immortality of the soul has 
entailed on the world is incalculable.” His business, how- 
ever, is with the exact history of the belief, not with its 
truth or untruth, its good or evil. Whether for good or evil, 
whether false or true, the belief in the soul’s survival after 
death is one of the paramount facts in human history. Pro- 
fessor Frazer shows us by hundreds of instances how man 
has always fought against the slightest concession to the 
belief in death, even to the point of absolutely denying that 
death is a natural event. There are still numerous races in 
which every death is regarded as the act of some sorcerer, 
and therefore an injury to be avenged. Race after race has 
been driven by a splendid instinctive incredulity to in- 
vent some myth explaining how death first came into a world 
of men and women who were by nature deathless. One of 
the most engrossing chapters in the present book is devoted 
to savage stories of the origin of death. Some of these tell 
how God originally sent out a messenger, saying, “ Let not 
men die,” and how the messenger dawdled by the way and 
was overtaken by another messenger with the altered com- 
mand, “* Let men die.” In the myth told by the negroes of 
Togoland the story is slightly altered. According to this 
version, men once “ sent a dog to God to say that when they 
died they would like to come to life again,” but the dog 
lingered on the journey to enjoy the smell of cooking. Mean- 
while, a frog, out of sheer malice and officiousness, set off to 
assure God that when men died they would prefer not to 
come to life again, and it was he who arrived first in the 
Divine presence. When the dog at length did arrive— 


**God was naturally puzzled, and said to the dog, ‘I 
really do not understand these two messages. As I heard 
the frog’s request first, I will comply with it. I will not 
do what you said.’ That is the real reason why men die 
and do not come to life again.” 


Similarly the Samoans impute the first coming of death to 
an accident in Heaven. 


“* The Samoans tell how the gods held a council to decide 
what was to be done with men. One of them said, ‘ Bring 
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men and let them cast their skin, and when they die, let 
them be turned to shellfish or to a coco-nut leaf torch, 
which when shaken in the wind blazes out again.’ But 
another god called Palsy (Supa) rose up and said, ‘ Bring 
men and let them be like the candle-nut torch, which when 
it is once out cannot be blown up again. Let the shellfish 
change their skin, but let men die.’ While they were 
debating a heavy rain came on and broke up the meeting. 
As the gods ran for shelter to their houses they cried, 
* Let it be according to the counsel of Palsy! Let it be 
according to the counsel of Palsy!’ So men died, but 
shellfish cast their skins.” 


There are a great number of stories like the last, which 
show that primitive man sees in the snake’s (or the shell- 
fish’s) casting of its skin, as in the death and resurrection 
of the moon, the type of a constantly renewed life which was 
man’s own original inheritance. The Melanesians of New 
Britain tell how the Good Spirit, who loved men and hated 
serpents, once sent his false brother to announce to men that 
they were to cast their skins every year, and to serpents that 
they were to die; but the brother reversed the message, 
giving death to men and immortality to serpents. As for the 
moon being regarded as an emblem of dying to live again, 
the best known example occurs in the Hottentot story of 
the moon, the hare, and death. Once upon a time, say 
the Hottentots, the moon bade the hare go to men with the 
message, “ As I die and rise to life again, so shall you die and 
rise to life again.” But the hare bungled the message and 
said, “‘ As I die and do not rise to life again, so you shall also 
die and not rise to life again.” 


* Then he went back to the moon, and she asked him what 
he had said. He told her, and when she heard how he had 
given the wrong message, she was so angry that she threw 
a stick at him and split his lip, which is the reason why the 
hare’s lip is still split. So the hare ran away, and is still 
running to this day. Some people, however, say that 
before he fled he clawed the moon’s face, which still bears 
the marks of his scratching. . . . So the Hottentots are 
still angry with the hare for bringing death into the world, 
and they will not let initiated men partake of its flesh.” 


Thus, obvious a fact though death is, it is a world-wide 
human instinct to explain its place in nature away—to 
regard each new instance of it as a surprising accident or 
act of malignant witchcraft. 

And, similarly, even when the death of the body is 
admitted, the savage refuses to accept this as real and final 
death. Even among the aborigines of Central Australia, 
whom the anthropologists declare to be without religion, 
there is a universal belief that the souls of the dead haunt 
certain totemic centres till it is time for them to be born 
again. One tribe, indeed, the Gnangi, attempts to confine 
the right of survival to spirits of the male sex, but nowhere 
else in Central Australia is there any sex-bar to immortality. 
Devoid of religious belief or religious imagination as the 
Central Australians seem to be, their faith in the continual 
rebirth of souls, if it does not lead to something like worship 
of the dead, at least contains “ the elements out of which 
such a worship might easily be developed.” Even though a 
man’s soul may be only an old soul born again, he is still 
inclined to idealise the earlier incarnation—to evolve 
gradually the image of a remote ancestor-spirit larger than 
life, and more powerful. So no one will be surprised to 
learn that the Central Australians are disposed to look back 
to an heroic race of ancestors who “ could travel underground 
or mount into the sky, and could make creeks and water- 
courses, mountain ranges, sand hills, and plains.” Here we 
may'see as it were a seed of religion—a seed that has reached 


an advanced stage of growth in the water-snake ancestor of 
the Wollunqua clan in the Warramunga tribe, who seems 
well on his way to deification. Professor Frazer’s historic 
method of dealing with his subject is especially valuable in 
suggesting how, in this manner, one phase of growth may 
succeed another till a system, say, of pure totemism may ulti- 
mately pass beyond ancestor-worship into “a pantheon of 
the ordinary type.” We see another forward step taken 
in the belief of certain tribes in South-Eastern Australia that 
the souls of men, instead of lingering in the totem centres to 
be reborn into their old tribes, go away after death to some 
country beyond the sky or beyond the sea. Here is the 
foreshadowing of the home of the gods. 

As for the theoretic part of Dr. Frazer’s book, we may 
quarrel with its prosaic and anti-mystical temper, and 
occasionally with its psychology, but the author seems to 
be on scarcely questionable ground when he adopts the 
theory that it is to the dreams of primitive man that we 
must look for an explanation of the origin of the belief in 
the survival of the soul—to dreams about the dead: for 
primitive man makes no distinction in reality between 
what he sees when asleep and what he sees when awake. 
The Belief in Immortality might be described as a book of 
dreams and ghosts. Its ultimate formula is something like : 
““Dreams give us ghosts, and ghosts give us gods.” Not 
that it is fair to try to press into a formula an author so 
radiant of careful inquiry and fact and thought. Dr. 
Frazer does not profess to explain the ultimate source of 
religion, but only to attempt to follow the steps of its growth 
among the races of men. It is his aim to set before us a 
continent of facts known, or partly known, to the anthro- 
pologists, not a solution of the mystery of the Universe. 
That aim he has achieved with masterly success and lucidity. 


WINDS OF DOCTRINE. 
Winds of Doctrine. By G. Santayana. Dent. 6s. 


Mr. Santayana’s last book contains six essays: “ The 
Intellectual Temper of the Age,” “‘ Modernism and Chris- 
tianity,” “The Philosophy of M. Henri Bergson,” “ The 
Philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell,” “ Shelley: or the 
Poetic Value of Revolutionary Principles,” “ The Genteel 
Tradition in American Philosophy.” The best of these essays 
are those on Bergson and Shelley, but in all of them the 
reader will find enough ideas and criticisms to enable him to 
live intellectually “ like 2 gentleman ” for months to come. 

Mr. Santayana is an eminent philosopher ; he is well known, 
of course, to all whose profession it is to think obstinately. 
But that his fame and influence should not be wider among 
those who, without much aptitude for metaphysical reason- 
ing, stop occasionally to think what’s what, and delight to 
study literature, history and human nature in the light of 
general ideas, is—well, a greater loss to them than it could 
be to the most ambitious author. His two books of literary 
criticism, Poetry and Religion and Three Philosophical Poets, 
contain some of the finest criticism ever written, and this 
essay on Shelley is among the best that has been written 
about the poet. The bulk of Shelley literature is enormous, 
but there are only three essays showing real insight, Brown- 
ing’s (1852), Mr. Clutton Brock’s preface to Mr. Locock’s two 
volume edition (Methuen & Co.), and this one. Since the 
best introduction to Mr. Santayana’s philosophy is for most 
people through his literary criticism, the reviewer takes this 
opportunity of mentioning books which have not met with 
due recognition, and bring him into touch with a mind 
remarkable for subtlety and imagination. 

It is not likely that Mr. Santayana will be remembered in 
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the history of philosophy for some conclusive analysis of the 
laws of thought, nor for the discovery of some unshakable 
definition in metaphysics. He is, as his essays on Bergson’s 
philosophy will convince any reader of this book, a shrewd 
critic of other men’s bad logic ; but it is when his analytical 
powers are directed to defining the upshot of a philosophy, 
to explaining its bearings on the history of thought, and in 
relation to contemporary religion and ideas, that he excels. 
He is a metaphysician, but he approaches problems of philo- 
sophy and their proposed solutions from the point of view of 
the ordinary man who wants to know, above all things, to 
what sort of a view of life these abstract reasonings and 
questionings lead. 

Few of us have any aptitude for following a long and 
intricate train of reasoning ; still fewer, perhaps, the faculty 
of distinguishing by introspection between the ideas which 
are the subject-matter of such reasoning. The happy way 
in which the fallacious reasonings of philosophers fail to con- 
vince us is not, as we are too apt to suppose, due to our per- 
spicacity. It needs an exceptional endowment for specula- 
tion to be even taken in by a metaphysician, let alone to dis- 
cover the right reasons for rejecting his conclusions. But still, 
we must, some of us, think about the world and the essence 
of things or starve a deep instinct, and we want to know 
what the upshot of the arguments of those more happily 
endowed comes to. It is here that the writings of Mr. 
Santayana come to our rescue. His imagination enables 
him to explain to us what the world looks like under this or 
that philosopher’s microscope, when you have succeeded in 
getting so complicated an instrument into focus, and at the 
same time to explain psychologically or historically the 
preferences, reactionary, temperamental, traditional, which 
may account for the flaws in that particular apparatus. To 
the distress of many who believe that philosophy should be 
strictly reasoned, and that blows which are struck, whether 
for truth or error, should not be struck at random, the 
metaphysics of M. Henri Bergson has considerable vogue. 
Mr. Santayana’s criticism of him will convince them that this 
must be brief. M. Bergson’s reason has led him to the con- 
clusion that reason cannot discover truth, but he is not con- 
sistent enough to ask us to take this on trust by “ instinct,” 
and his power to convince us does really rest, in the long run, 
upon the arguments which he addresses to our reason. He 
is an artist in his workmanship; his psychology is literary and 
not scientific; there lies, for the moment, the secret of his 
influence. Mr. Santayana’s essay is not only an exposure of 
the philosopher’s arguments, but it enables us to place him. 
The Bergsonian philosophy is an expression of the revolt 
against reason which is characteristic of the last twenty 
years, springing perhaps from a mistaken idea that physical 
science is soliciting us to be wholly absorbed in the con- 
templation of atoms and to worship them. The consequent 
glorification of “ instinct ” or divination must always be 
hailed -with delight by many, for, like pragmatism, it opens 
a door upon a happy world in which everyone can believe 
what he likes, and where “ you are right and I am right, 
and we are all as right as right can be.” But not the least 
salutary part of Mr. Santayana’s essay is that he shows 
clearly the kind of philosophy to which we are committing 
ourselves. M. Bergson’s doctrine is at first alluring. “ In- 
stead of telling us, as a stern and contrite philosophy would, 
that the truth is remote, difficult, and almost undiscoverable 
by human efforts, that the universe is vast and unfathom- 
able, yet that the knowledge of its ways is precious to our 
better selves, if we would not live befooled, this philosophy 
rather tells us that nothing is truer or more precious than 
our rudimentary consciousness, with its instincts, and pre- 
monitions, that everything ideal is fictitious, and that the 





universe, at heart, is as palpitating and irrational as our- 
selves. Why, then, strain the inquiry? Why seek to 
dominate passion by understanding it? Rather live on; 
work, it matters little at what, and grow, it matters nothing 
in what direction. Exert your instinctive powers of vegeta- 
tion and emotion ; let your philosophy itself be a frank ex- 
pression of this flux, the roar of the ocean in your little sea- 
shell a momentary posture of your living soul, not a stark 
adoration of things reputed eternal.” 


THE BACONIAN HERESY 


The Baconian Heresy ; a Confutation. By J. M. Ropertson, 
M.P. Herbert Jenkins. 21s. net. 


The Shakespearean scandal is entering upon another stage. 
First a dream, it is now becoming a nightmare, and if people 
are not very careful there may be a rude awakening. So 
long as everyone took it as a joke it didn’t matter, for though 
“paragraphs got into all the papers” no one thought 
seriously about it. Of late, however, its exponents have 
become so bold that responsible people like the late Andrew 
Lang, Canon Beeching, and the Member of Parliament under 
review have felt it incumbent upon themselves to take public 
notice of the rumours, and before very long we may expect 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission with the 
widest terms of reference for an inquiry into the whole 
matter. 

One thing, at any rate, is pretty certain, and is admitted 
on both sides, viz., that there is solid ground for doubting 
Shakespeare’s authorship of all the works attributed to him. 
The earliest allusion to the immortal one (as is supposed) is a 
violent attack upon him for stealing other people’s work ; 
while there is practically no divergence of expert opinion as 
to the alien authorship of several of the plays included in the 
first folio. So far, then, there is nothing to quarrel about. 
It is only when we come to the extravagant theories raised on 
this ground that we feel the need for a destructor, and Mr. 
Robertson’s book, besides being a storehouse of treasures for 
any student of Shakespearean literature, is a very timely 
germicide and weed-exterminator. 

It is, indeed, almost incredible that so much nonsense 
should have been put forth by the exponents of any theory, 
however wild, as has appeared in print in support of the 
Baconian theory. If the cause were even moderately good 
it would have had no chance in the midst of such a mass of 
absurdities as have been produced to bolster it up. As it is, 
Mr. Robertson’s task, though laborious, has been an easy one 
so far as the killing of these gnats is concerned, and he 
deserves to be thanked for his pains. 

But let it not be supposed that the controversy is at an 
end. Mr. Greenwood is “‘ doubtless ’’ mustering his forces for 
a counter-attack, and we shall be plunged into fresh complica- 
tions by his replies to Andrew Lang and Mr. Robertson. The 
fact is that both sides are claiming too much for their respec- 
tive clients, and if only they would consent to forego their 
more extravagant demands a compromise might very 
possibly be arrived at. Suppose, for instance, that Shake- 
speare was the Augustus Harris of his time, as well as a 
person of extremely ready wit, and that Bacon was an 
amateur poet (a concealed poet, as Aubrey innocently tells 
us), would there be anything more derogatory to Shakespeare 
in supposing that Bacon brought him “Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
to be staged than to maintain that Shakespeare deliberately 
stole the works of Greene, Pecle and Nash? Might there not 
be some plausibility in the suggestion that the combination of 

lofty poetical feeling and Falstaffian humour which carries 
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the plays so far beyond any that have ever been written was 
the result of a dual authorship ? 

Rash as it may be to put such ideas into people’s heads, it 
is certain that we have not yet heard the end of the matter, 
and a book like Mr. Robertson’s has done much to bring it 
to some rational conclusion by disposing of its grosser absur- 
dities. In the heat of controversy many points are distorted 
into nonsense which in friendly discussion would assume the 
importance of rational considerations. Mr. Robertson might 
give us, for example, a chapter on the evidences of concealed 
or shifted authorship in Shakespeare’s time which would be 
quite as valuable as the data he has collected on “ the 
Baconian mint,” and might throw an entirely new light on 
the question. It would, at any rate, explode the absurdities 
committed by both sides as to Bacon’s “ secret.” 

Fair and friendly as Mr. Robertson’s book is in the main, 
and thereby conducing to the termination of hostilities, there 
are still embers in it of the earlier fires, and an English author 
who twits an American like Mark Twain for calling a folio a 
quarto should know better than to make two textual mistakes 
in quoting four lines of a sonnet or to speak of Bacon as 
** Viscount of St. Albans.” 

But a truce must be called to musketry, and delegates from 
both sides must meet and discuss terms of peace. Let the 
next publication on the subject be the joint production of 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence and Sir Sidney Lee ! 


A GREAT INDIAN POET 


Gitanjali. (Song Offerings.) By Raspinpra Natu TaGore. 
A collection of prose translations made by the author 
from the original Bengali. With an introduction by 
W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Yeats, in his eloquent introduction to these “ Song, 
Offerings,” says of them: “* The works of a supreme culture- 
they yet appear as much the growth of the common soil as 
the grass and the rushes.” The thought is a pregnant one, 
and summarises the artistic expression, not only of Mr. 
Tagore, but of all the great mystical poets and prophets. 
The self-realisation of the great artist is, obviously, a complex 
thing. He does not write solely out of his own inner con- 
sciousness, but, if he be a poet, as the representative of the 
collective aspirations of his race and the revealer of the 
transcendental forces immanent within him, his race, and all 
mankind. Within the prism of his imagination are fused 
these elements, individual, national, and cosmic, and woe to 
his renown if, out of this mysterious germination, there 
emerges not an artistic presence, which, be it the repository 
of a thousand worlds and a myriad visions, is not immediate 
and actual in its appeal. In our own sad island we have 
many artists who compose their isolated chords and call them 
symphonies, not merely because of an intellectual atavism 
which cuts the secret current affiliating them to the collec- 
tive thought of the multitude, but also because that thought 
is not collective, shattered into bewildered fragments. They 
are no backwoodsmen ; they weave their cat’s cradles in the 
public place, not in the corner. It is perhaps because of this 
that we read Mr. Tagore as we might have read the Pacific, 
had we stood with Cortez upon Darien. His lyrics are tremu- 
lous with life; like waves, they splash up at us with greedy 
vitality, passionately themselves, yet interpenetrated with 
an inscrutable harmony that invests them with the accu- 
mulated spiritual memories of mankind, and colours them 
with the hues of eternity. That is why they are “ the work 
of a supreme culture,” in that they are the creation 
of personal impetus yoked with impersonal discovery. They 


are most elusive of analysis, because their mystical quality. 
unlike that of the more static Indian poet-philosophers, is 
radiant with incessant variety. Mr. Yeats must have 
meant this by his simile of the grass and the rushes. “ De- 
liverance,” says Mr. Tagore, “‘ is not for me in renunciation,” 
and the spirit of joyful acceptance, restlessly pursuing the 
manifold incarnations of spiritual beauty, endows his 
prose-lyrics with the nimbleness of flame. They are genuine 
and familiar, like the earth, because they have the simplicity, 
the prodigality, the sublime activity and confidence of the 
earth. The vast panorama of life and death and their 
tremendous melodies, only the pxan can fit their theme. 
** Because I love this life, I know I shall love death as well. 
The child cries out, when from the right breast the mother 
takes it away, in the very next moment to find in the left 
one its consolation.” The impatience, the rapture of the 
visionary quest of the spirit for communion with the univer- 
sal, strike into these songs to such an extent that they burst 
into an irridescence of parable, metaphor, trope and allegory, 
echoing in their cadences the adoration of St. Francis and of 
Wordsworth, of Whitman and of the Song of Songs. The 
infection of “‘ brave, translunary things” energises them 
into an extraordinary rapidity and gaiety of movement. It 
is the poet entering the gates of infinity, another David, 
with tabor in hand, and flowers of divers colours tangled in 
his hair. Many of them have the early morning sprightli- 
ness and dewiness of some of our own singers enhanced by 
their May-day procession of delicate images, and the Indian 
bard, in contrast to his ascetic brethren, unravelling their 
sombre imaginings, stands forth Aurora’s poet, the young 
Tithonus, before he was wizened and a “ slug-a-bed.” 
Others again are touched with the elegiac fragrance that 
surrounded Heine with the aura of the old Hellenic world 
that was lost— 


Thy sunbeam comes upon this earth of, mine with 
arms outstretched, and stands at my door the livelong 
day to carry back to thy feet clouds made of my tears 
and sighs and songs. With fond delight thou wrappest 
about thy stormy breast that mantle of misty cloud, 
turning it into numberless shapes and folds, and colouring 
it with hues ever-changing. It is so light and so fleeting, 
tender and tearful and dark, that is why thou lovest it, O 
thou spotless and serene. And that is why it may cover 
thy awful white light with its pathetic shadows. 


But the inspiration born of the identity of man with the 
creative impulse, the Psalmic “ dayspring from on high,” 
which vitalises these ‘‘ Gitanjali’’ and sweeps that meaning 
beyond the bourn of alien nationality, at the same time 
preserves them in their own originality. That authentic 
quality, even though it appear in the outlandish garb of 
translation, is unquestionably Mr. Tagore’s. This slender 
volume of lyrics, which he has himself put into the most 
precise and rhythmical English, is pre-eminently remarkable 
forits craftsmanship. These poems in miniature are thronged 
with images drawn out of an inexhaustible reservoir of 
suggestion. They blaze out upon the pages in meteoric 
splendour. But there is no waste, no surplusage, none of 
the inconsequence of an ultra-generosity—they are an 
intricate design in which the unity is realised by an esthetic 
process as intricate, but whose total appeal is as single as it 
is immediate and actual. There are no blurred outlines, 
and there is no loss of independence in the particular, 
through its correlation with the general impression. All the 
great mystics have this sharpness and transparency of 
effect, be their expression bald or copious. Let your 
mystic be vague and nebulous, and he is usually second- 
rate and worthy your mistrust. 
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THE MAKING OF ENGLAND 


The Making of Modern England. By GritBerr S.aTer, M.A., 
D.Sc. Pp. 808. Constable, 1913. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Slater, in his preface, very wisely admits the difficulty 
of depicting in a book of three hundred pages “ the main 
features of the life of a great nation during a crowded cen- 
tury.’ There are two ways of dealing with so large a subject. 
One method is to seize the more important tendencies and 
trace their development and outcome, and to show how the 
slowly evolving spirit of the age has been embodied in action 
or expressed in the institutions of our national life ; the other 
way is to narrate the events that have “ happened.” We 
should do Dr. Slater an injustice if we were to assert that he 
had adopted the latter plan—the book is much better than 
such a procedure could achieve—but it is certain that he has 
not adopted the former. Chacun d son goit, but for our part 
we incline to the first method of treatment. 

In a book of this size a selection of topics is inevitable, and 
the process of selection is necessarily a difficult one. What 
should one omit ? There’s the rub! We can understand the 
author’s exclusion of the development of banking and credit 
institutions—though others may not—but we quarrel with 
him for neglecting to give a fairly detailed account of the 
growth of modern industrial organisation. The question of 
wages is curiously neglected, the Trade Boards Act and the 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act being dismissed in five 
lines. Indeed, Dr. Slater does much less than justice to the 
development of our code of industrial regulation, though he 
can afford the space to devote a chapter to the Crimea and 
the Mutiny. In his reference to the Trade Boards Act he 
writes of it as dealing with “sweated women. workers in 
certain industries ”’ (p. 126). The delightful vagueness of the 
last two words may be allowed to pass; but the word 
**women” should be deleted, for in chain-making and 
tailoring, at any rate, many men are employed. 

Though we may disagree in some measure with the author’s 
choice of topics, we nevertheless feel indebted to him for the 
great variety of matters with which he deals. Subjects as 
wide apart as the rise of railways, Birmingham’s influence on 
the national life, and feminism receive treatment, but those 
chapters and sections dealing with the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century will probably strike many readers as 
being stronger than those devoted to the later part of the 
period. 

The book is eminently readable and interesting and not 
without humour. The following passage will bear 
quotation : 


It is difficult to grasp the fact that up to 1858 the only 
method whereby divorce could be obtained was that 
described by Mr. Justice Maule to a deserted husband who 
committed bigamy, having no one to look after his chil- 
dren: “ Prisoner at the bar, you should have sued the 
adulterer at the Assizes, and recovered a verdict against 
him, then taken proceedings by your proctor in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. After successful termination you 
should have applied to Parliament for a Divorce Act, 
and your counsel and your witnesses would have been 
heard at the Bar of the House.’”” When the prisoner 
pleaded that he was a poor man, the judge replied with 
the crushing retort: “‘ It is the glory of the law of England 
that it knows no distinction between rich and poor.” 


Dr. Slater has not hesitated to express his own views, with 
many of which we find ourselves in general accord. Writing, 
for instance, of the National Insurance Act (Part I.), he says : 
“* On the whole it would appear that it is much to be regretted 
that the Government did not, instead of going to Germany 





for inspiration, adopt the policy recommended in the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission and create a 
national health service, based on the municipal service of 
medical officers of health and supervised by a Ministry of 
Health.” 

Though, as we have pointed out, we believe that the book 
lacks proportion and is guilty of sins of both omission and 
exclusion, yet it is undoubtedly one which will be of service 
to those interested in modern political and social problems. 
A select bibliography at the end of each chapter would have 
considerably enhanced its value. 


A HISTORY OF HISTORIES 


History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century. By 
G. P.Goocu. Longmans, Green & Co. 1913. Pp. 600. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Gooch claims in his preface that no attempt has been 
made in any language “‘ to summarise and assess the manifold 
achievements of historical research and production during 
the last hundred years, to portray the masters of the craft, to 
trace the development of scientific method, to measure the 
political, religious and racial influences that have contributed 
to the making of celebrated books, and to analyse their effect 
on the life and thought of their time.” There is probably no 
scholar in the world—there is certainly none in England— 
who is so fitted for this stupendous task as Mr. Gooch. The 
most distinguished pupil of Lord Acton, he has inherited from 
his master a European outlook upon history, and seems 
equally at home in the scholastic traditions of Berlin and 
Géttingen, Munich and Leipsic, Paris and his own Cam- 
bridge. The erudition of this work is amazing. According to 
the index some six hundred different authors are dealt with 
in the text. Yet Mr. Gooch rarely sinks to mere compilation. 
Throughout the greater part of the book the details of 
biography, controversy or criticism are all alike marshalled 
with the light touch of familiarity. 

About two-thirds of the book are devoted to three groups 
of chapters, of some hundred and thirty pages each, describ- 
ing the development and achievements of historical study in 
Germany, France and the United Kingdom during the past 
century. For all but professional scholars, and for not a few 
of them, the chapters on the English historians will be of far 
greater interest than the remainder of the book. And, indeed, 
for all Mr. Gooch’s cosmopolitan humanism, he seems here to 
warm to his subject with a special glow of patriotism. His 
estimates of Macaulay, Carlyle, Freeman, Lecky, Stubbs, 
Gardiner and Maitland are all at once balanced and decisive, 
careful and emphatic. Of Macaulay’s History he says : 


“Though only a fragment of the complete design, it is 
none the less the greatest historical work since Gibbon. 
. . » No historian of the front rank has shown himself so 
blind to the invisible world of thought and emotion, or 
made less effort to fathom the depths on which the 
pageantry of events floats like shining foam.” 


Of Carlyle’s French Revolution : 
“No reader would learn how the Revolution developed 
and why one stage passed into another. To exalt the drama 
is to condemn the history.” 


Maitland he justly calls “‘ the most brilliant and original 
of English institutional historians.” Probably the great 
majority of the scholars of to-day would accept most of Mr. 
Gooch’s judgments on the great names and famous contro- 
versies amongst English historians in the nineteenth century 
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as final. But there are some omissions in this section of the 
book which seem regrettable. Mr. Gooch has not a word to 
say of the rise of the study of local history and records, which 
will probably do more than anything else to transform our 
conceptions of English history as a whole in the next twenty 
years. He scarcely mentions the study of Colonial history. 
A few paragraphs on these subjects would have been more 
useful than the relatively lengthy exposition of Acton’s con- 
ceptions of history as a revelation of “ liberty ” (founded on 
the conflict between Church and State) and the “ inflexible 
integrity of the moral code.” This creed (though it be sacri- 
lege to suggest it!) can scarcely fail to appear somewhat 
pompous and empty to a generation which knows not Glad- 
stone, and has learnt to bring its political generalisations at 
least a little more into touch with its daily life. 


Mr. Gooch’s short chapter on the historians of the United 
States is full of interest. His last six chapters are arranged 
by subjects, including “‘ Mommsen and Roman Studies,” 
“* Greece and Byzantium,” “* The Ancient East,” “* The Jews 
and the Christian Church,” ‘‘ Catholicism,” and ‘* The His- 
tory of Civilisation.” In the last subject Mr. Gooch enters 
thorny ground, and his views will here meet with less general 
acceptance. He definitely stands on the side of the upholders 
of Kulturgeschichte against the conception of history as “ past 
politics.” The controversy is largely one of names. Kultur- 
geschichte we must have. Only surely it is best conceived 
as Sociology, and divided into economic history, legal 
history, the history of literature, of music, of the plastic arts, 
and of manners, anthropology, and collective psychology 
(unless this last should rather be the handmaid of all the 
others). As Mr. Gooch himself admits, in criticising Lam- 
precht’s “‘ German History,” “‘ a detailed survey of the whole 
course of civilisation in Germany (or, presumably, elsewhere) 
can only be successfully atterpted on the co-operative 
method.” The scanty and hurried references to the develop- 
ment of economic history in the last chapter are themselves 
an example of the impossibility of grouping every form of 
history outside, or even including, politics, into a single 
whole. 


LA VENDEE 


The Tragedy of an Army: La Vendée in 1793. By I. A. 
Taytor. Hutchinson&Co. 19138. Pp. xi., 825. 16s. 


It is a fault in Miss Taylor’s book that it gives too much 
the effect of being at second-hand. It is worked up from 
easily accessible sources, and we miss what is so important in 
the description of campaigns—the note of personal acquaint- 
ance with the ground. We miss, too, any serious statistical 
investigation ; for instance, as to the numbers of the com- 
batants in the war of La Vendée the figures given are always 
vague, and some account of the economic effects of the war 
would have been welcome. Still, the story, which is one of 
the strangest and most exciting in history, has not suffered 
in her hands. 

The successes of the Royalists—there were moments when 
it seemed as if the impossible might happen—cannot be 
explained merely by the shortcomings of the Republican 
leaders and armies. The interest of their case lies in the fact 
that, except for wars in which Islam is involved, this is the 
last great European instance of a war of religion. The 
peasants were prosperous, and it is hard to see what economic 
forces were at work to drive them from the crops and the 
homes to which the Vendean is said to be peculiarly attached ; 
Miss Taylor, at any rate, detects no such factor. In analysing 
the causes of the rising, she speaks, indeed, of La Vendée 


being “ divided by tradition and character from the rest of 
France,” and she lays stress on the recruiting sergeant as 
the spark that fired the wire: the Vendeans disliked being 
enrolled for service on the eastern frontier. But when all is 
said and done there is no war in which the determining causes 
seem so purely psychological, and this is what makes the 
rising of these Poitevin and Angevin boors at once supremely 
terrible and supremely romantic. When the fight is not for 
trade-routes or political power, but for abstract principles— 
God and the King on one side, Liberty and Equality on the 
other—men become both more and less than men. After a 
time the patriots were all for extermination; these “ ban- 
dits ” spread infection among good citizens, and their lair, 
two provinces of France, must be utterly laid waste. Dele- 
gates from Paris proposed poisoning all the waters. Science 
it seemed, had means to further the cause of right, and 
ingenious men appeared with devices for spreading poisonous 
fumes over the earth ; the fumes were even tried on a flock of 
sheep—which, however, survived. But the chief reliance was 
on more humdrum methods of massacre. And this darkness 
is lit with all the elements of romance peculiar to a war which 
is at once religious and hopeless. There are young nobles like 
Lescure and Larochejacquelein, pathetic and brilliant figures, 
who leave their easy lives on the popular demand for leaders, 
well knowing that nothing but death awaits them. There are 
the priests who have refused the constitutional oath; they 
pray and preach their men, and often the women, too, into 
battle. The peasants, advancing under fire, pass a wayside 
crucifix ; they kneel and pray under a storm of bullets, then, 
rising absolved, and charging in the certain expectation of 
paradise, they are irresistible. The scene, in a word, is one of 
medieval devotion—a last flicker of barbarism before the 
dawning of the modern world—and completely different from 
any royalist rising that ever took place, or could conceivably 
take place, in England. 

If we compare it with the attempts to restore our Stuarts, 
one peculiar feature of the Vendean war is instantly noticed 
—its democratic character. Here is no attempt of a section 
of the gentry to restore a régime which means power and 
prosperity for themselves ; it is a spontaneous outbreak of 
popular passion, drawing into its orbit the noblesse, who, once 
involved, act with selfless heroism. LEarly in the rising, 
Cathelineau, a mason, was made commander-in-chief, a fact 
which vividly illustrates the superior status of the French 
peasant, as regards his relations with the seigneur, over that 
of the English countryman. We can scarcely imagine Squire 
Western and his brethren taking the field against the Govern- 
ment under the orders of a small local tradesman. And, 
finally, to crown the tragedy, the Bourbons were indifferent, 
and more worthless even than the Stuarts. Miss Taylor 
has done well to illumine her pages with Chateaubriand’s 
description of the Vendean peasant whom he saw one evening 
sitting neglected in a corner among the crowd of adventurers 
at the London headquarters of the emigrés: ‘* He had the 
indifferent air of the savage ; his look was grey and inflexible 
as an iron rod; his lower lip trembled over his clenched 
teeth. He spoke no more than a lion, yawned like a lion 
ennuyé, and dreamed, it seemed, of blood and of forests.” 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Physics and Politics. By Watrer Bacenor. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. Cheap edition, 1s. net. 


Bagehot wrote Physics and Politics in 1869, or ten 
years after the publication of The Origin of Species and 
two years before The Descent of Man—that is to say, 
before Darwin’s supplementary theory of sexual selection 
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had made the “ struggle for existence ” appear essentially a 
struggle between individuals. Basing his argument upon 
the orthodox and unelaborated theory of natural selection, 
Bagehot proceeded to apply the new doctrine to political 
society. There is no need to dwell upon his insistence that 
the capacity for variability and its consequent permanent 
modification of brain and body are matters which determine 
the fate of nations. That Bagehot scarcely distinguished 
between group and tribe, nation and race, does not affect his 
conclusions on this point, which have found their fuller 
development in the hands of so many subsequent writers. 
Nor is it necessary to examine his conviction that freedom 
of speech and discussion is not merely a safety-valve, but a 
factor in national evolution. J. S. Mill, it is true, had 
already said things much to the same effect, but what was 
a rhetorical exercise to Mill was scientific truth to Bagehot. 
Not that the latter was in any degree devoid of a thoroughly 
effective faculty of self-expression. On the contrary, Bage- 
hot’s style has a pleasing Victorian old-maidishness about it 
that still makes his readers imagine they are absorbing 
gossip when really they are being inoculated with the germs 
of a generous philosophy. 

But the best means of realising the survival of Bagehot is 
to compare his conclusions with those of, for example, Pro- 
fessor L. T. Hobhouse, who writes on the same subject in 
the light of an added half-century of research and discovery. 
It is impossible to read Social Evolution and Political 
Theory without being struck by the analogy between the 
two statements of the conditions of progress. Biological and 
eugenic conceptions hav®é changed the language, but they 
have not affected the thought. 

In his Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture, delivered last 
November, Professor James Ward, taking “ Heredity and 
Memory” as his subject, said, in speaking of the continuity 
of forms of behaviour : “‘ The key to all this is to be found, 
I believe, in special intercourse, not in physical transmis- 
sion.” The intermediary work of cells and germs, with all 
their complications of chromatin, and so forth, serves merely 
to divert the attention; the main argument is untouched. 
So astonishingly modern is Bagehot that his references to 
the men and matters of his own day surprise the reader, 
who, incautiously putting his whole attention into what is to 
him a fresh view of “ the military virtues,” finds his author 
giving away his age by a tilt at the “ want of sanity ” in the 
manner of the works of “ Mr. Carlyle.” Then will follow 
more philosophy, a little more fun, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. We wish the new edition all success. 


The Taylor Papers: Being a Record of Certain Reminis- 
cences, Letters, and Journals on the Life of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B., G.C.H. Arranged by 
Ernest Taytor. Longmans. 15s. net. 


The subject of these Memoirs was born in 1775, and entered 
the Foreign Office in 1792. After a short experience of diplo- 
matic missions, he joined the Army and received rapid 
promotion. At twenty years of age we find him a Captain, an 
A.D.C., and Assistant Secretary to the Duke of York at the 
Horse Guards. At thirty he had developed into a Lieutenant- 
Colonel and was Private Secretary to George III. until the 
latter’s mind gave way. Later, we find him promoted, 


decorated and re-decorated, until the accession of Queen 
Victoria, shortly preceding his own death, found him her 
first and principal A.D.C. In anticipation of the publication 
of such a volume as this, Taylor caused most of his papers to 
be destroyed immediately after his death. Those reprinted 
are packed with interest, but, unfortunately, it is not a con- 
tinuous interest. 


Foreign travels and recollections of his 


royal masters mingle with particulars of those campaigns in 
which Taylor took part and selections of political corre- 
spondence. An extremely interesting document here pub- 
lished is an essay by George III., written in the early, pre- 
Taylor, period of his reign. It amounts to a series of observa- 
tions with little in common. Two sentences may be quoted : 


‘“‘We may with the greatest appearance of truth suppose 
that the men who first assembled to form any civil con- 
stitutions were not separate persons, but the heads of 
families, consequently persons of authority over such 
numbers as composed their families.’ 

** Governments founded on contract may have succeeded 
those built on authority, but they seem rather to have been 
agreements between princes and subjects than between 
men of equal rank and power.” 


It would be interesting to learn the steps which led up to 
these extraordinary anticipations of Maine. Had George III. 
come under the influence of Rousseau ? 

A correspondence, reported in full, throws an interesting 
light upon the threatened creation of peers during the 
impasse which preceded the Reform Act of 1832. We cannot 
help feeling, however, even here, that this is but residue. 
Taylor’s executors had done their work of destruction with 
thoroughness, and these papers, connected though they are 
by editorial comment and parenthesis, are scrappy at their 
best. 


Converging Views of Social Reform: Being a Series of 
Lectures on the Life of the Industrial Worker, given 
at the Inter-Denominational Summer School at Swan- 
wick, Derbyshire, June 22nd to 29th, 1912. Dent. 
ls. 6d. net. 


Professor J. H. Muirhead, Mrs. Margaret Alden, Mr. R. A. 
Bray, and Miss Constance Smith were amongst the lecturers 
at this Summer School. The general standard of the papers 
was excellent, but we prefer to regard as far more important 
than the statements made the tendency illustrated by this 
publication for social workers to draw together, irrespective 
of creed, for common study and common effort. The 
preface names fourteen denominational Social Unions who 
were represented at the Conference : there could be no more 
striking instance of the way in which the cause of humanity 
tends to break down the barriers of sectarianism. We wish 
all success to this year’s meeting, at which the Minimum 
Wage is to be the subject of discussion. 


Princess and Queen of England: Life of Mary Il. By 
Mary F. Sanpars. Stanley Paul. 16s. 


Poor Mary II! The short-lived, childless, virtuous but 
unhappy queen would have passed through life with the 
utmost success as the third Miss Brown or the seventh Miss 
Jones ; it was sheer ill-luck that called her toa throne. She 
was unpopular, her husband preferred Elizabeth Villiers, and 
her death was from smallpox. Of all the sorrowful queens 
of England she is the most to be pitied. She had neither the 
triumphant moments of Elizabeth Woodville nor the merry 
if foreshortened career of Anne Boleyn. Hers was the flat, 
uninteresting personality of a petite’ bourgeoise, and the 
wonder is that the author should have found so much to say 
about her. As far as interest goes this conscientious com- 
pilation of anecdote and gossip should compare favourably 
with any of the biographies of dull people that to-day render 
the casual reader’s occupation one of the unscheduled 
dangerous trades. 
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THE CITY 


OR the genuine investor who is prepared to face the 
H risk of the general fall in securities that would take 
place were a war to break out, the present is probably 
the most favourable opportunity he is likely to have for some 
years of obtaining investments at cheap prices. Industrial 
profits in this country in particular, and throughout Western 
Europe in general, have been abnormally large during the 
last year or two, with the result that there is a large amount 
of money available for investment. This, coinciding with 
a period of political tension, which has made markets nervous 
and has caused the prices of good investments to fall con- 
siderably below their intrinsic value, means that as soon as 
confidence is restored it will require very little buying to send 
prices up. Moreover, if the top of the trade boom has been 
reached, increasingly large sums will flow into investments, 
for as money ceases to be required in industry it tends to 
flow to the Stock Exchange, so that in this sense we have 
the anomaly that what is good for the country is bad for the 
Stock Exchange. 
* * * 


Indications point to an increased demand for the higher 
class of fixed-interest bearing securities, such as Government, 
Municipal, and Railway Loans, and—although it is always 
dangerous to prophesy—it looks as though the continuous 
decline in gilt-edged securities had about reached its end. 
Those who are inclined to view the international situation 
pessimistically are turning their attention to foreign railway 
securities ; for countries like the Argentine and Cuba, which 
are adding enormously to their areas under cultivation, are 
likely to be rather favourably than otherwise affected by 
hostilities in Europe, during which their products would 
probably obtain higher prices. The reduction in the bank- 
rate will tend to restore confidence among the investing 


public. 


a * * 


It would be interesting to compare the rise that has taken 
place in wages and in the rates of interest received on invest- 
ments during the last ten years or so, and then to compare 
the figures with the increase in the cost of living. I imagine 
it would be found that workers’ wages have not increased 
in anything like the same degree as investors’ “‘ wages.” It 
is now possible to obtain on investments that may be 
regarded as “ absolutely safe,” over 4 per cent. per annum. 
By absolutely safe investments I understand loans of old- 
established and politically settled countries, or of well 
established municipalities in such countries. The 34 per 
cent. loans of English towns like Croydon and Leicester can 
now be purchased at prices at which they yield £3 15s. per 
cent. ; the loans of States like New South Wales may be 
purchased to yield £4 1s. per cent. ; and if we go outside the 
charmed circle of British Trustee Stocks we find that as much 
as £4 3s. per cent. is produced by a high-class security like 
the Danish Government 4 per cent. loan, and that the 
highest class of Canadian and Australian Municipal Loans 
give areturn of 44 percent. By a judicious distribution of his 
capital, it is quite possible for the investor of to-day to receive 
an average yield of between 4} and 4} per cent., with 
absolute security, which is a rise of something like 25 per 
cent. on what he would have been able to obtain with equal 
safety a decade or two ago. 


* * * 


Such large sums of British capital are invested in the 
United States, and particularly in the railroads of that 
country, that the effect of the reductions in the American 


tariff is being anxiously discussed in City circles. It is 
difficult to find anybody prepared to state that the proposed 
reductions will be anything other than beneficial to the 
United States in the long run, but there is little doubt that 
such considerable changes as are proposed in the Tariff will 
necessarily bring about a temporary dislocation of business. 
Several industries will gain in the shape of cheaper raw 
materials, for already the United States looks to Canada for 
many of its raw materials, and not a few well-informed 
people are of opinion that the desire to obtain cheap Canadian 
wood pulp and paper was the determining influence which 
led the American Press to support the reciprocity negotia- 
tions which caused the downfall of the Laurier Cabinet. It 
is interesting to note, by the way, that if the proposed reduc- 
tions go through, Canada will obtain most of the advantages 
that would have accrued to her under the reciprocity ar- 
rangement. 
+ * ” 


Another disturbing influence in connection with American 
securities is the continued delay in the adjustment of the 
relationship between the Union Pacific Railroad and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, in both of which companies 
European investors are heavily interested. In December 
last the United States Supreme Court by a unanimous de- 
cision held that the ownership by the Union Pacific of a 
controlling interest in the capital of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad was a violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
and ordered the Union Pacific to sell its stock and to restore 
competition between the two roads. Scheme after scheme is 
being propounded by the railroad officials, only to be vetoed 
by the authorities. 


* * * 


I have had the advantage of a long conversation with one 
of the foremost financial authorities in América, whose 
opinions carry much weight with American investors; and 
his view is that the Southern Pacific is, on balanee, more 
likely to gain than the Union Pacific. The former, he adds, 
has been “ milked ” (to use one of the elegant terms custo- 
mary in financial circles) by the Union Pacific, and this 
process will probably be stopped by means of the dissolution. 
In good or bad times, the Union Pacific dividend of 10 per 
cent. has for years been regarded as assured ; my informant, 
however, states that his latest advices indicate a reduction 
in the dividend, which might fall to 8 per cent or even 6 per 
cent. ; although in such an event he considers the company 
would probably make a distribution of cash or Debentures 
in other companies held by it, to the shareholders, by way of 
compensation. The position is more or less obscure, and 
although the authority referred to favours the prospects of 
the Southern Pacific on balance, he holds the view that the 
only wise course in the circumstances is for holders of either 
security to equalise their holdings in the two companies 
either by selling half and reinvesting in the other company, 
or by purchasing an amount in the other company equivalent 
to their present holding. 


* * * 


It may be mentioned also that this authority believes most 
strongly in the future of the Southern Pacific, on account of 
the enormous prosperity which he prophesies for California ; 
and he considers that the increased traffic from this source 
will more than atone for any loss of revenue which some of 
these great railroads may sustain in consequence of the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 


Emit Davies. 
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JOHN LONG’S Popular Novels 


Messrs. John Long have just published two new Novels, 

namely, ““ HOBSON'S CHOICE,” by G. G. Chat- 

terton, and “* MEANS Dna END,” by D’Arcy 
artin. 


SIX SHILLINGS. 

HOBSON’S CHOICE (Just Out) G. G, Chatterton 
MEANS TO AN END (Just Out)... D’Arcy Martin 
THE LURE OF CROONING WATER (/ /ih Ed.) Marion Hill 
THE IMPENITENT PRAYER (2nd Ed.) ... Amy J. Baker 
THE DECOY DUCK (5h Fd.)... ... ... By a Peer 
A GIRL OF NO IMPORTANCE (2nd Ed.) Olivia Ramsey 
A MASQUERADE and a MONASTERY (2nd Ed.) 

Anne Weaver 
THE ONLY PRISON (3rd Ed.) Ellen Ada Smith 
NATHALIA (2nd Ed.) Fred Whishaw 


THE HOUSE of the OTHER WORLD (2nd Ed.) 
Violet Tweedale 





A Fine Novel by the Author of “ Cupid's Time Sheet” 


Means to an End 
By D’ARCY MARTIN (Jusi Out) 


This Novel is a fine study of character, in which a wealthy man 
loses his heart to an Academy picture. He forthwith hunts up the 
original of the painting, whom he finds even more ravishing in her 
garment of the flesh. Patricia Derring is a charming unsophisticated 
girl, and sees only a god in the very human man who comes to woo her. 


THIS NOVEL IS BOUND TO BE WIDELY READ. 





LONDON : JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-13-14 NORRIS STREET, 
HAYMARKET. 











Glaisher’s Publishers’ Remainders 
Supplementary List No. 394. NOW READY. 


Including all the latest Remainder Book Purchases, priced at 
great reductions from the original cost. 
Gratis and Post Free, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London, 


and at 14, Geerge Street, Croydon, Surrey. 











LATEST FAGIAN TRACT. 
The 


Socialist Movement in Germany 
With portrait of August Bebel. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. Price 2d. 


“An accurate and sympathetic account.""—Dr. Lupwic Frank, M.d.R. 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 3 CLEMENT'S INN, LONDON, W.C. 











Socialism and the Art 
of Living 


NEW PAMPHLET by JOHN EDWARDS. 
PRICE 6D. Post FREE, 7D. 








FABIAN SOCIETY, 30 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL 














T ypewriting 


Mrs.2Sidney Webb personally recommends the high-grade 
Secretarial Offices of Mrs. Surrey Dane, 147 Strand, London 
(opp. Gaiety Theatre). Tel. 5994 City. 

The departments include all Copying and Duplicating ; Trans- 
lations, Secretarial Training, Research, Stationery and Supplies, 
Printing. Machines on hire, sold, repaired or exchanged. 

Private Room for Dictation. Competent Clerks supplied for 
temporary and permanent engagements. 


























In Midsummer Days <i 


Strindberg the realist is well known to the British 
public : this volume reveals Strindberg the idealist. 
“In Midsummer Days” contains nothing hectic or 
neurotic : it is purely beautiful. 


/6 
Steps to Parnassus 
Mr. J. C. Squire’s “ Imaginary Speeches”’ provoked 
The Times to call him ‘a master.” Amongst the 
contents of this new volume are parodies of current 
dramatic schools and Mr. Masefield’s poems. 


Mr. Hueffer’s New Novel 


The topical and political interest of a forthcoming 
novel by Mr. Hueffer marks a further stage in the 
development of a writer whose gifts take so many 
directions. 


Other volumes in preparation include a translation 
of Georges Sorel’s standard work on the philosophy 
of Syndicalism, and a volume by the great Italian 
philosopher, Benedetto Croce. 


LONDON: HOWARD LATIMER LIMITED 
GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, 
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Propaganda 


And how.tomake it Effective 


MID all the whirl of present-day creeds and move- 
ments, -isms and -ologies, the most pressing problem 
that confronts the expounder of a doctrine, religious, 
political, philanthropic or social, is to secure the 
attention of that section of the public which it is his 
object to convert. 


He is, im fact, in much the same position as the business man 
who wishes to voice his claims to the buyer’s consideration and 
to make the merits of his particular wares heard, in spite of the 
babel of conflicting cries. 


In the beginning the method of personal appeal is obviously 
the best to eimploy, but the propagandist who would reach a wide 
circle outgrows Hyde Park and the upturned tub as quickly as 
the go-ahead merchant his single shop-window in the High 
Street. 


Now the merchant, to meet his need of reaching a public 
co-extensive in many cases with the inhabited world, has devised 
ways and means, which are broadly grouped together under the 
name of Advertising: but the promoter of a doctrine or a move- 
ment, mis!ed perhaps by the blatancy and vulgarity of some 
so.called examples of the craft which he has seen is unduly 
apprehensive of using what might and should be the most 
powerful weapon in his whole armoury. 


Biatancy and vulgarity may appeal to some minds, but they 
are no more inseparable from advertising than loud checks from 
a tweed suit. Advertising may be as dignified as a Blue-book 
and yet be arresting, interesting and persuasive, and many of 
the brightest intellects of the day are devoting their energies to 
giving it more and more of this character. 


Another curious misconception that is prevalent among many 
who have not actually made use of it is that Advertising is 
necessarily waste expenditure. Naturally it is as easy to waste 
money in advertising as in any other way of spending money, 
if the spending is done haphazard, without plan and without 
the advice and assistance of those who know. But Advertising 
is no more waste fer se than the rent of an office or the payment 
of a secretary's salary. 


But it is one thing to establish Advertising as a respectable 
and necessary part of the machinery of propaganda: the setting 
of the details is a far more complicated business, and it is 
because so many advertisers have eudeavoured to negotiate its 


intricacies for themselves, without skilled advice, that 
has quite unjustly acquired the reputation of being wasteful. 


Take the question of advertising in the Press alone—and this 
is only one of the many forms of publicity. There is, first of 
all, the selection of those periodicals (out of the thousands 
whieh are published) best suited to reach the particular class of 
people aimed at, and that at the lowest cost for the number 
reached. This implies a wide knowledge of papers, their 
circulation, class of reader, cost of space, etc. 


The size of the advertisements is another important con- 
sideration, having in view the obtaining of the largest amount 
of effective publicity possible for a given sum of money. Then 
again the wording of the advertisements and the style in which 
they are to be displayed must come in for careful consideration, 
and on these points too it is easy for the beginner to make 
mistakes. 


As in the production of Press advertisements, so in the matter 
of printing, of posters, even of the designing of suitable 
stationery, the advice of experts is of inestimable value, and it 
is because we can give such advice—because we are constantly 
giving it to keen business firms who require to see a return for 
every penny expended on advertising—that we ask you to eon- 
sider our claims to assist you. 


We have a completely-equipped Advertising Agency, with a 
considerable body of information relating to the circulation, cost 
and pulling power of the various organs of the Press. 


We have a trained and educated Literary Staff, skilled at 
putting every form of appeal in the most convincing and per- 
suasive way. 


> 


We have a Studio of artists and designers, who have made a 
name for themselves in the designing, decoration and display of 
all kinds of advertising matter. 


We have a Printing Works, completely equipped with the 
newest and best machines, and capable of handling any kind of 
printing on any scale; and we have behind the machines a 
picked staff of skilled craftsmen to work them. 


We have a Posting Department able to undertake every detail 
of a poster campaign, from the designing and production of the 
poster to its display and supervision on the hoardings. 


In any case it will be worth while to discuss with us the help that we 
can give in promoting the propaganda in which you are interested, 


ES 


ie 


H.S 


55,Fetter Lane, 
London E.C. 
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